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‘(PRS following list of the different versions 
of the English Scriptures is extracted from 
the Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
Brsiz.—This was. the first 
by. ohn, about 

by John Wie 


was 
about the 
year: 1580, but never printed, 


though there 
are, manuscript. copies of it in several of 


Bratz. — The translation by 
William’ Tyndale, assisted by Miles Cover- 
dale, was the first printed Bible in the Eng- 
lish la » The New Testament was 
published in 1526. It was revised and re- 

in 1630. In 1532 Tyndale and 
Bits oeistes finished the whole Bible, ex- 
eept the Apocrypha, and printed it abroad. 

Matraew’s Bistz.—While Tyndale 

was preparing a second edition of his Bible 

he was taken br burned for, heresy at 

Flanders. On his death, Co and 

ohn Rogers revised it, and added u trans- 

lation to the Apocrypha. It was dedicated 

to Hen VIL in 537, and was printed 

at. Hamburg under the borrowed name of 
Thomas Matthew, whence it was called 
Matthew's Bible. | 

Cnawmer’s Breis.—This was the first 
Bible printed by aushority in England, and 
the churches. It was 

'yndale’s. version, revised by Coverdale, 
and.exemined by Cranmer, who added a 
preface to it, whence it was called Cran- 
mers Bible. It was printed by Crafton, 
ene of N volumes, ished in 
1540. After being adopted, suppressed, 
and restored under successive reigns, a new 
edition was brought out in 1562. 

‘Tae Brete—Some English 
éxiles at Geneva, in Queen Mary's reign, 
vir: Coverdale, Goodman, Gilbe, Sampson, 
Cole, Witting, and Knox, made a new 
translation; which was printed there in 
1560. Hence it was called the Geneva 
Bible. It was much valued by the Puritan 
party. In this version the first distinction 
of verses was made. It went through some 
twenty editions, 

Tax Bisuor’s BLI. — Archbishop 
en Bishops and other learned 
men to bring out a new translation. They 
did so in 1568, in E folio. It made 
was afterwards called the great Eng- 
lish Bible, and commonly called the Bishop's 
1569 it was published in octavo, 


Marrarw Parxer’s Brsiz. — The 
Bishop’s Bible underwent some corrections, 
and was printed in large folio, 1572, and 
called Matthew Parker's Bible. This ver- 
sion 


New 71 * condemned by 
Queen of Eng copies were sei 

by her authority and destroyed. In 1609 
and 1610 the Old Testament was added, 
and the whole published at Douay, hence 
called the Douay Bible. 


Kind James’ The version now 


to accomplish the work of 

m death, or other causes, 
seven of them failed to enter upon it. The 
remaining forty-seven were ranged under 
six divisions, and had different portions of 
the Bible ‘assigned to these divisions. They 
entered upon their task in 1607. After 
some three or four years of diligent labour 
the whole was completed. This version 
was generally adopted, and other versions 
fell into disuse. It has continued in use 

for nearly two hundred years. 


nurn IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


There are some physicians who act, from 
inciple, on the rale always to conceal the 
inenos of their peril from patients who 
are very ill, and commonly from their friends 
likewise. They always assure them that 
there is no immediate danger, and that they 
will certainly recover, unless some unto- 
ward accident happens, and often give no 
hint, and will allow no one else to give 
such a hint of the danger to which the 
patient is exposed, until death itself termi- 
nates the case. We know the reason that 
is commonly urged for this reticence; that 
hope is a powerful agent in the physical 
system, and whilst there is life there is 
ground of hope, and to destroy this hope is 
to destroy the patient. There is much 
truth in this, and this furnishes one of the 
strongest objections to the practice. 

If a physician only expressed hope where 
there was ground for it, even the faintest, 
his assurances would always have their de- 
signed effect. But some are known to ex- 
* hope in every case, when every intel- 
igent person knows, at least afterwards, 
there could not be a shadow of hope; and 
hence in the end his assurances fail to pro- 
duce their intended result. They are re- 
gerded as part of his professional system of 
deception, and fail to impart any confidence 
to the patient. He thinks the doctor is 
deceiving him—for his good, it is true, but 
still deceiving him—and this makes him 
imagine the danger to be often greater 
than it is in reality. Hence the very 
ground on which the system is practised, 
as a system, shows how untenable it is. 

In many cases it is not true that the 
knowledge of danger will have an injurious 
effect. It often acts in another way. But 
waiving this, the common rule connected 
with it, that excludes allusion to religion, 
and all access of a minister or a pious friend 
¢o a sick-room, who may introduce the sub- 
ject at all, is equally objectionable. 

Without taking the high ground that the 
Bible warrants, that no man has a right to 
imperil the soul of his neighbour, even if 
there were sume risk to the body, we have 
ample ground for all reasonable minds, on 
lower considerations. The alleged risk, in 
many cases, is purely imaginary. It is true 
that an ignorant sealot in the ministry may 
do harm, but so may an ignorant sealot in 
medicine, and we are not arguing for the 
one any more than for the other. But it is 
not true that the visit of a wise and judi- 
cious miniater, or pidus friend, will do harm 
toasick person. It is often the very re- 
verse. 
May siok persons are agitated about 
their spiritual condition to an extent that 
they are unwilling to avow, and this agita- 
tion seriously affects their physical condi- 
tion, and interferes with the action of reme- 
dial agents. The visit of a judicious and 

spiritual counsellor will often 
remove these agitations, and give a tran- 
quiltity to the soul that enables the body to 
Feact, and recover from its ailments. And 
there is a soothing, tranquillising effect in 
the gentle tones of a human voice in con- 
Versation, prayer, and singing, that none 


nia stilled to silence by a hymn, when 
nothing else was able to restrain those ray- 
| ings fora single moment. Now to ignore 
these spiritual agencies, when the spirit so 
powerfully reacts on the body, is unwise 
and anphilosophical in the extreme. 

The judicious minister is always an ally 
of the judicious physician, and neither can 
wisely or safely disregard the province of 
the other. Weare glad to beable to testi- 
fy to the general courtesy of the medical 
profession in this respect, and to say that 
those who are otherwise are the exceptions, 
and they but few in number, and not for- 
midable in influence.— Central Pres. 


LADY HUNTINGDON. 


Lady Huntingdon gave away for religious 
8 the princely sum of more than 
a million of dollars! She even sold all 

ber jewelry to erect chapels for the poor! 
She also gave up her equipage, liveried 
servants, and costly residence, to increase 
her means of usefulness! Purchasing de- 
serted houses, halls, and empty — in 
London and Dublin, she repaired them for 
religious worship, and erected new chapels 
in England, Wales, and Ireland. She made 
tours through England and Wales, accom- 
panied by pious, noble ladies, and zealous 
ers, who declared the truth wherever 

they went, in the churches and — air. 
The Oountess next prepared a College for 
the ration of clergymen, in a romantic 
and dilapidated castle, built during the 
twelfth century, at Trevecca. Its repairs 
for the purpose exhausted her available 
means, when Ladies Glenorchy and Ches- 
terfield, with other noble and devout friends, 
added large contributions. Religious opin- 
ions were not made a test for admission, 
and students were received who professed 
true conversion and a determination to 
devote themselves to the ministry, either 
in the Established Church, or among Dis- 
senters. Such were welcomed, and provided 
by the Countess with board.— Home Circle. 


DR.FRANKLIN and THOMAS PAINE. 


When Paine was writing his infamous 
attacks on the Christian religion, he sub- 
mitted a part of his manuscript to Dr. 
Franklin for his inspection and opinion. 
The following is the answer of that great 
philosopher and patriot : 

“ Dear Sir—I have read your manuscript 
with some attention. By the argument it 
contains against a particular Providence, 
though you allow a general Providence, 

ou strike at the foundation of all religion. 
or without the belief of a Providence that 
takes cognizance of, guards, and guides, 
and favours particular persons, there is no 
motive to worship a Deity, to fear its dis- 
or to pray for its protection. I 
will not enter into any discussion of your 
principles, though you seem to desire it. 
At present I shall only give you my opinion, 
that, — reasonings are subtle, 
and may prevail with some readers, you will 
not succeed so as to change the general 
sentiments of mankind on that subject, 
and the uence of printing this piece 
will be a great deal of odium drawn upon 
yourself, mischief to you, and no benefit to 
others. He that spits against the wind 
spits in his own face. But were you to 
succeed, do you imagine any good will be 
done by it? You yourself may find it easy 
to live a virtuous life without the assistance 
afforded by religion; you have a clear per- 
ception the advantages of virtue, and 
the disadvantages of vice, and a 
strength of resolution sufficient to enable 
to resist common temptations. But 
think how great a portion of mankind 
consists of weak and ignorant men and 
women, and of inexperienced, inconsiderate 
youth, of both sexes, who have need of the 
motives of religion to restrain them from 
vice, to support their virtue, and retain 
them in the practice of it till it becomes 
habitual, which is the great point for its 
security. And perhaps you are indebted to 
her originally, that is, to your religious 
education, for the habits of virtue upon 
which you now justly value yourself. You 
might easily display your excellent talents 
of reasoning upon a less hazardous subject, 
and thereby obtain a rank with our most 
distinguished authors. For among us it is 
not necessary, as among the Hottentots, 
that a youth, to be raised into the company 
of men, should prove his manhood by beat- 
ing his mother. I would advise you, there- 
fore, not to attempt unchaining the tiger, 
but to burn this piece before it is seen by 
any other person, whereby you will save 
yourself a great deal of mortification from 
the enemies it may raise against you, and, 
perbaps, a good deal of regret and repent- 
ance. If men are so wicked with religion, 
what would they be if without it? I intend 
this letter itself as a proof of my friend- 
ship, and, therefore, add no profession to it; 
but simply subscribe, yours, 
B. FRANKLIN.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


SACRED POEMS. 


Battimore, April 30, 1859. 
Messrs. Editors—A friend has sent me 
a copy of the sacred poems of Sir Robert 
Grant, collected and printed by his brother, 
Lord Glenely, some years since, for private 
circulation. Several of these have already 
been reprinted; others I have never seen 
in print in the United States. I send you 
a specimen, and if you think proper to give 
ita place in the Presbyterian, I may furnish 
you with more. I think them beautiful. 
Yours, &c. F. J. 


PLALM LXXI.—OLD AGE. 


With years oppressed, with sorrows worn, 
Dejected, harassed, sick, forlorn, 
To thee, O God, I pray; 
To thee my withered hands arise, 
To thee I lift these failing eyes, 
O! cast me not away! 


Thy mercy heard my infant prayer, 

Thy love, with all a mother’s care, 
Sustained my childish days; 

Thy goodness watched my ripening youth, 

And formed my heart to love thy truth, 
And filled my lips with praise. 


O Saviour! bas thy grace declined ? 

Can years affect the Eternal Mind? 
Or time its love decay? 

A thousand ages pass thy sight, 

And all their long and weary flight 
Is gone like yesterday. 

Then, ev’n in age and grief, thy name 

Shall still my languid heart inflame, 
And bow my faltering knee; 

O! yet this bosom feels the fire, 

This trembling hand and drooping lyre 
Have yet a strain for thee! 


Yes! broken, tuneless, still, O Lord! 
This voice transported shall record 
Thy goodness tried so long; 
Till, sinking slow, with calm decay 


| Its feeble murmurs melt away 
Into a seraph’s song! 


great by its votaries to 


The vast majority of the people of Asia 
are attached to one or another of three dis- 
tinct forms of religion. The first of these 
is BuputsM, of which I spoke a few weeks 
ago, through the columns of the Presbyte- 
rian, and which has a greater number of 
adherents than any other system in the 
world. The next, in the order of the num- 
ber of devotees, is BRAHMANISM, the domi- 
nant creed of India. The third in order is 
MOHAMMEDANISM, the votaries of which 
are more numerous, more zealous, and more 
wide-spread in Asia than in any other quar- 
ter of the globe. The last named creed is 
aggressive in its character, and has nearly 
swept away the minor forms of heathenism, 
which, from the earliest ages, have prevailed 
in south-western Asia, from the Indus to 
the Red Sea, and has even penetrated into 
the strongholds of Brahmanism, on the 
„ Ganges. 

ur more immediate object at present, 
however, is to speak of Brahmanism— that 
dark, mysterious, crushing, and debasing 
system of idolatry, with which the Christian 
world is at this moment waging a stern con- 
flict, more unequal, to the eye of reason, 
than that between the strippling shepherd 
of Israel and the gigantic champion of 
Philistia. But the Christian heroes go to 
the battle in the same name, and girded 
with the same power, in which David went 
forth, trusted, and triumphed. It is a sys- 
tem strong in wealth and outward magnifi- 
cence, strong in mysterious lore, and strong 
in its hundred millions of devotees, into 
whose souls it has entered so deeply as to be 
the all-controlling principle of their lives 
and manners. They eat, they drink, they 
marry, they think, believe, and worship, 
they suffer and die, only in accordance with 
its rules and teachings. No amount of ex- 
pense, or toil, or torture, is esteemed too 
ropitiate the cruel 
gods of their system. But of those cruel 
rites and exactions we have not time to 
speak in detail; suffice it to say, that the 
penances imposed by my ex upon its vota- 
ries, although similar in kind, are paltry in 
degree, when compared with those of Brah- 
manism. 

The Asiatic mind is so different from the 
European or American in its ideas and its 
workings, that it is one of the most difficult 
things in the world to arrive at any thing 
like a clear understanding of the fundamen- 
tal tenets, the dreamy abstractions, which 
underlie any of their great systems of faith; 
and none of them are so abstruse, so meta- 
physical, as that of Brahmao. But when 
to the dark and mysterious nature of the 
original doctrines we add the innumerable 
dogmas and practices, that, in the lapse 
of ages, have been engrafted upon it—ideas 
borrowed from other systems—the difficulty 
is enhanced tenfold. 

In the first place let it be borne in mind, 
that the great and fertile peninsula of India 
was full of people at a period anterior to all 
history. Idolatry, in some of its grossest 
forms, existed from the earliest periods. 
In accordance with the nature of man in 
those barbaric periods, invasion after inva- 
sion poured into this rich peninsula, the 
last comer conquering and ruling for the 
time being, as far as they penetrated, thus 
crowding the earlier races closer and closer 
together, as in acul de sac. One variety 
of mankind thus overlapping another, like 
the strata of the earth, or like cakes of ice 
in a gorge. The later intruders were gene- 
rally more enlightened than their predeces- 
sors, and, for their day, formed the aristo- 
oracy, or upper crust of society. Out of 
this successive influx of conquerors, invaders, 
or intruders, as we may choose to call them, 
arose the custom of caste, now so potent in 
that strange, mingled, but unamalgamated 
people. For a considerable time the Tamul 
race, a numerous and somewhat civilized 
people, who had a literature of their own, 
and whose language is to a great extent the 
vernacular of India to this day, were the 
dominant class; but at a period which can- 
not be accurately fixed, but probably from 
eight hundred to one thousand years before 
Christ, the Aryan natives begun to pour in 
from the northern side of the mountains. 
Of their history, antecedent to their irrup- 
tion into the valley of the Ganges, we know 
nothing. In literature they were far in ad- 
vance of any at that time found in India. 
Their teachers and learned men were rather 
philosophers than priests. Their language 
was the Sanscrit, which to this day is the 
sacred language of India. With them they 
brought the Vedas, the writings of their 
wise men, and which are now the sacred 
scriptures of the Brahmans. Simultaneous 
with the Aryans came the Rajpoots, another 
race who had made considerable advances 
in civilization, and in poiat of martial prow- 
ess were superior to the Aryans. ‘These 
two races became the Athenians and Spar- 
tans of India, while all their predecessors on 
the soil were degraded to the condition of 
Helots, although even they were divided 
among themselves into three or four classes 
or castes, the older and ruder races being 
lowest in the scale. At this point the 
social condition of India became in some 
measure fixed; before this time it had been 
in a chaotic state. 


Caste is the grand, all-dominating insti- 
tution of India. It is the corner-stone of 
Brahmanism, the sole prop of the aristo- 
tracy—the Brahmans; the grand engine of 
oppression; the bar to all social advance- 
ment among the lower classes; and the 
means by which the dominant race have 
maintained both their power and purity of 
blood for nearly three thousand years. Dr. 
Duff, at a recent meeting in Calcutta, spoke 
of this singular institution in these strong 
and eloquent terms: 

„aste has, like a cedar, struck its roots 
deep into every crevice of the soil of Hindu 
nature—wound itself, like the ivy, round 
every stem and branch of Hindu intel- 
lect—and tinged, as with a scarlet dye, 
every feeling and emotion of the Hindu 
heart. It reaches to the unborn child—it 
directs the nursing of the infant. It shapes 
the training of youth—it regulates the ac- 
tions of manhood—it settles the attributes 
of old age—it enters into and modifies 
every relationship of life—it moulds and 
gives complexion to every department of 
society. Food, and raiment, and exercise, 
and the very functions of nature, must obey 
its sovereign voice. With every personal 
habit, every domestic usage, every social 
custom, it is inseparably interwoven. From 
the cradle to the funeral pile it sits like a 
presiding genius at the helm, guiding, 
directing, and determining every movement 
of the inner and outer man. Beyond the 
ashes of the funeral pile, it follows the dis- 
embodied spirit to ‘the world of shades,’ and 
fixes its destiny there.” 

And yet this all-controlling law forms no 

rt of the teachings of the Vedas. It grew 

y degrees out of the peculiar structure of 
Indian society, which, having been formed 
by the influx of one manner of people upon 
the top of another—the last come domi- 
nating over their predecessors, to be in turn 


subdued oe Khonds, the Koles, 
and the rahs, yielding to the sway of 


the Tamul, Telinga, and Karnatic nations, 
and they subsequently to the Aryan na- 
tions, (the Brahmans of the present day;) 
and the Aryans, after a rule of fifteen to 


by a British Company of merchants; and Two hundred and seventy years later Alex- 


now that Company has succumbed to the ander the Great 


British crown. 

We have said that caste forms no part of 
the religious teachings of the Vedas, the 
first, and most sacred of the Brahmanical 
scriptures. For many years it was but a 


social custom, as above stated; but, during 


the long period through which the Aryan 
race ruled with undisputed sway over the 
vast population of inferior races, caste was 
enacted into a law, embodied in the code of 
Manu, and thus fixed, with inflexible rigid- 
ity, the Brahmans in their position as the 
aristocratic or ruling class, and all the infe- 
rior races in their relative social stations. 
There they have for ages remained, divid- 
ed by horizontal lines which may not be 

on pain of ruin in the present world 
and perdition in the future. Some writers 
have said that caste forms no part of the re- 
ligion of the people of India; but this is a 
mistake. The error is founded upon the 
fact that it is not to be found in the Vedas. 
In this respect it is like many of the dogmas 
and observances of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for which no warrant can be found 
in the Bible.. It is, and for ages has been, 
a part and parcel of Brahmanism as a reli- 
gious system, and is its main stay, its all- 
potent engine, its most distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. 

Brahmanism, in its long history in India, 
has undergone oe changes, as one form 
after another of the ancient idolatries of 
India have been engrafted upon it. The 
Sanscrit, in which its original teachings are 
only found, is a dead language. The Brah. 
mans of the present day pretend to under- 
stand it, but their knowledge is vague and 
uncertain. Let one man look into the 
Vedas for light upon the subject of this an- 
cient form of religion, and another into the 


| Shasters, and their reports will be so differ- 


ont as to have little or nothing in common. 
Mr. Statham, in his Indian Recollections, 
says:—“ The idea which the Shasters give 
of God is, that there is one Supreme 
Being, whom they style Bogshon, or Esher, 
sometimes Khodah. Proceeding from him 
are three powers or deities, namely, Brah- 
man, the Creator of all; Vishnu, the Pre- 
server of all; and Seeb, or Seva, the Destroy- 
er of all.“ This, probably, is a correct 
statement of the teachings of the Shasters, 
those later and more voluminous scriptures 
of Brahmanism. Subordinate, or at least 
inferior to those three gods, there are hun- 
dreds of millions of gods, of whose charac- 
ters and attributes nothing definite is taught. 
We now go back nearly three thousand 
ears. 

In the great elevated regions of Central 
Asia there existed a nation, or a confedera- 
tion of cognate nations or tribes, known by 
the general appellation of Aryans. Of their 
history prior to their migration to India, 
through the passes of the Himalayan range, 
nothing is known. They were an energetic 
race, and had a literature resembliag that 
of Greece in the days of Homer. Their 
language—the Sanscrit—was rich and ex- 

ressive, and their higher thoughts were 
invariably expressed in poetry. Their teach- 
ers seem sto have been philosophers and 
poets, rather than priests; and the Vedas, 
the sacred books of Brahmanism, are made 
up of poems or hymns, composed from time 
to time by priests, holy men, or princes. I 
cannot discover that any of these men 
claimed inspiration, or that they were the 
mediums of revelation direct from heaven; 
but, on the other hand, they appear to have 
given the rein to a bold imagination, and 
indulged in purely abstract speculations as 
to the nature of the creation and the first 
cause. Take, for example, this translation 
by Colebrook of one of the effusions of a 
Vedic bard, on that profound past before 
any thing was created. 


Then there was no entity, nor non- entity; 
No world, nor sky, nor aught above it: 
Nothing any where 
Death was not. 
Nor then was Immortality; 
Nor distinction of day or night; 
But Tnar breathed without afflation. . . . 
Who knows, and shall declare whence and why 
this creation took place? 
The gods are subsequent to the production of this 
world; 
Who then can know whence it proceeded, 
Or whence this varied world uprose? 
He who in the highest hcaven is Ruler knows 
indeed ; 
But not another can possess that knowledge.” 
Another translation gives the concluding 
words differently—thus : 
“He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether his will created or was mute, 


The Most High Seer, that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it—or perchance even He knows not.” 


How vividly does this passage set before 
us a strong mind groping in absolute dark- 
ness! Yetupon such blind guesses at truth 
has a great system of faith been founded ; 
and these wild speculations were at length 
received and imposed upon the consciences 
of unnumbered millions as unerring verity. 

We sometimes hear atheists talk of an 
“qll-pervading principle’—an impersonal 
something, which they choose to substitute 
for that Great Being whose existence they 
would gladly ignore, and to which imaginary 
‘‘principle” they attribute the 1 
of order and life. The authors of the Vedas 
taught similar doctrine. Their impersonal 
deity, or principle, was to them a thing, 
rather than a being. They called it Brahm, 


| or Thought. To apply to it the personal 


} 


— 


prorfoun he they deemed to be wrong. They 
called it Tuat. Colebrooke, in his transla- 
tion of the Vedic hymns, gives one in the 
following words : 


«Fire is that; the sun is that; 

The air, the moon, such too is that pure Brahm; 

He, prior to whom nothing was born, 

And who became all beings. .. . 

To what God should we offer oblations, 

But to him who made the fluid sky and solid earth; 

Who fixed the solar orb, . . and framed the drops 
of rain? 

To what God should we offer oblations, 

But to him whom heaven and earth mutually con- 
template? 

The wise man views that mysterious Being 

In whom the universe perpetually exists, 

Resting upon that sole support. 

In him is this world absorbed ; 

From him it issues; 

In creatures is he twined and wove, in various forms of 
being. 

Let the wise man, conversant with holy writ, 

Promptly celebrate that immortal Being, 

The mysteriously existing and various abode.” 


Here the translator has used the personal 
ronoun, because in the English language 
e could not avoid doing so; but the two 
first lines give the key to all that follows. 
As these dreamy, philosophical abstractions 
became in time the basis of a creed, it be- 
came necessary to expand it, and give to it 
more definiteness and substance. Subse- 

uent teachers, therefore, held that from 
this impersonal Brahm sprang a personal 
Creator, whom they called Bramha, by whom 
all things were created; and subsequently 
Vishna and Seva, or Siva; and thus a few 
vague dreams of Aryan philosopbers and poets 
became the ground-work of one of the most 
vast and enduring forms of idolatry that 
ever was known. Six hundred years before 
Christ, Brahmanism had wo from the 

hilosophic transcendentalism, which we 
find embodied in the Vedic hymnsy into 
an overshadowing hierarchy of the grossest 
idolatry, but still intertwined with its origi- 


eighteen hundred years, yielding political { nal mysticism and poetic lore. Then it was 


penetrated to the Indus, 


| and found all the features of Brahmanism 


as they exist at this day. About A. D. 
1000 the Mohammedan invasion and con- 
quest took place; but that made little im- 
pression upon this hoary system, entrenched 
as it was and still is, behind the iron law of 
caste. Seven hundred years later the East 
India Company conquered the country, and 
put an end to the Moslem sway; but within 
the last two years Brahmanism and caste 
have conquered them. 

The overthrow of that mighty system of 
darkness can only be effected by the power 
of him who is seated “upon the white 
horse; who is “called Faithful and True;” 
whose (eyes are as a flame of fire, and on 
his head many crowns.” 

“He will not fail nor be discouraged until 
he set judgment in the earth, and in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust,” It is his 
commission “to proclaim deliverance to the 
captive, and the opening of the prisou to 
them that are bound.” J.C 


LETTER FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. |] 


Dedication— Meeting of Presbytery—Revivals— 
Instruction of the Coloured People—Demission 
of the Ministry—Revised Book of Discipline. 
Messrs. Editors—I have just returned 

from the meeting of the Presbytery of 

Tombeckbee, and I have thought it might 

not be uninteresting to your readers to hear 

a few words about how things go with us 

in this part of the South-west. This spring 

our Presbytery met at Starkville, Missis- 
sippi, in the new and tasteful Presbyterian 
church of which the Rev. S. R. Frierson 
is the popular pastor. The interesting ser- 
vices of the dedication took place on the 
evening before the meeting of Presbytery. 
The sermon, which was very able, was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. James A. Lyon 
of Columbus, who was aided in the devo- 
tional services by the Rev. James N. Caro- 
thers of Houston. The music on the oc- 
casion was admirable, and was especially 
entitled to praise, because it was so con- 
ducted as to enable the people to join, as 
they did almost unanimously. All the ar- 
rangements of the new church are most 
suitable. While there is no attempt at 
excessive ornament, every thing is most 
tasteful, and the proportions are such as to 
make it easy for speaking and hearing. 

The cost was about $6000. 

Our Presbytery is a small, but most fra- 
ternal and homogeneous body. Since I 
have been a member of it no unpleasant 
incident has occurred to mar its harmony. 
We have nine ministers and twenty-seven 
churches, this meeting having dismissed a 
minister and a licentiate to other Presby- 
teries. Most of our churches are small and 
weak, and several unsupplied; but some 
are large, wealthy, and liberal. The church 
at Columbus, of which Dr. Lyon is pastor, 
ranks about the third in Synod in point of 
wealth and influence, the First Church at 
New Orleans and the First Church at Nat- 
chez being the only ones ahead of it. Dur- 
ing the past year this church enjoyed a 
precious revival, nearly fifty having been 
added on examination, a large portion of 
them heads of families. Revivals have 
also been enjoyed by the churches of Plea- 
sant Springs, Lebanon, and Unity; and 
although no revivals were reported, large 
accessions have been had to the churches 


of Friendship and Starkville, of which 


Messrs. Carothers and Frierson are respec- 
tively pastors. 

At the fall meeting of the Presbytery 
the overture of the General Assembly on 
the subject of the demission of the exercise 
of the ministerial office was answered in the 
affirmative. At this meeting the subject 
was again before us, on the motion of the 
Rev. Mr. Peden to reconsider that action. 
The subject was thoroughly discussed pro 
and con, after which the Presbytery voted 
more decisively than ever in favour ef the 
amendments of the Form of Government, 
but two members voting for a reconsidera- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the Assem- 
bly, in sending down these propositions, 
did not ask the Presbyteries, in case they 
voted against them, to say to what they 
would agree, so that the mind of the Church 
might be ascertained on the whole matter. 
By the votes of Presbyteries already pub- 
lished, I have no doubt the amendment is 
rejected. But what does that prove? No- 
thing, except that the phraseology of the 
articles, or the character of the remedy 
proposed, does not suit the Church; but it 
does not prove that there is not a real evil 
felt by the Church, and which requires a 
remedy. And I hope the coming Assem- 
bly may make another effort to frame such 
a minute on the subject as shall satisfy the 
mind of the Church, and secure for us a 
way of remedying an evil widely felt. 

The subject of the religious instruction 
of our coloured people is occupying the 
attention of Christians at the South, and 
especially of Presbyterians, more and more 
year by year. At this meeting the subject 
came up on a report made by the Rev. Dr. 
E. T. Baird, from a committee previously 
appointed to write a Pastcral Letter to our 
people on that subject. The letter was 
read to Presbytery in the presence of an 
audience nearly filling the house, and it not 
only received the unanimous approval of the 
Presbytery, a few suggestions being made 
as to immaterial changes, but what is a far 
more encouraging and interesting fact, it 
met with the unanimous approval of the 
audience, so far as the members of the 
Presbytery could ascertain. It is ordered | 
to be printed in pamphlet form, for circula- 
tion among our churches. 

Our Presbytery, at every meeting, holds 
what we call a Presbyterial conference, which 
to the people is generally the most interest- 
ing part of our proceedings. At every meet- 
ing the subject for conference at the next 
succeeding meeting is chosen, which is some 
practical question connected with Christian 
duty, or with the discharge of the official 
duties of ministers and ruling elders, or 
deacons. One of the members is appointed 
at the same time to write an essay on the 
subject, with which to open the conference. 
After the reading of the essay the roll is 
called, and every member has an opportu- 
nity of expressing his views, or of proposing 
his scruples, for the consideration of the 
brethren. At this meeting the subject of 
conference was “the Discipline of the Bap- 
tized Children of the Church—its Extent 
and Method.” The essay was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Peden, and on calling the roll it 
was found that the ministers, in giving their 
views, were nearly equally divided, about 
one-half being in favour of the high ground 
on the subject, and the rest being opposed to 
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during the conference, who seemed to be 
much interested in the discussion; and we 
hope it will have the effect of impressing 
both the parents and their baptized chil- 
dren who were present with the great so- 
lemnity and moment of their responsibili- 
ties to God and his Church. Presby- 
tery requested Mr. Peden to publish his 
essay. 

The Rev. James A. Lyon, D.D. and 
John Collins, ruling elder, were appointed 
commissioners to the General Assembly. 
The Rev. Mr. Peden, and William H. 
Simpson, ruling elder, are their alternates. 
A resolution was adopted by Presbytery, 
calling on our Board of Publication to pre- 
pare a suitable book for the use of church- 
sessions, in keeping their records, properly 
ruled and margined, and with portions 
ruled, headed, and margined for the roll 
of members, baptisms, &c. The minute 
also suggests the propriety and usefulness 
of an Appendix to the Book, containing 
directions to Olerks, with specimens of 
minutes, forms for letters of dismission, 
citations, &e. I hope the Board may 
cause such a book te be prepared; and if 
properly done, it would have a tendency to 
render the proceedings of our sessions uni- 
form throughout the Church, and would 
cause a great saving of time to our Presby- 
teries in the business of correcting the pro- 
ceedings of church-sessions. 

The inquiry on the subject of systematic 
benevolence showed that in all our church- 
es where any system has been adopted, the 
contributions have been largely in advance 
of previous years. Presbytery is endea- 
vouring to bring all our churches up to 
this great duty; and as one of the means 
it requires the Moderator, at every meeting, 
to deliver an address to the Presbytery on 
the subject, with an exhortation to the 
ministers and ruling elders to attend to 
their duties in the premises in their re- 
spective churches. This was done at this 
meeting, in a very impressive and accepta- 
ble manner, by our Moderator, the Rev. 
Joseph Bardwell. 

There was preaching three times a day 
duriog the whole session, all the ministers, 
with the exception of one brother who was 
unwell, preaching once or oftener. The 
congregations were always large—some- 
times crowded—and if the people were 
only half as much gratified with our 
preaching as we were with our hospitable 
entertainment, they must have been highly 
pleased. The communion services on the 
Sabbath were peculiarly solemn and im- 
pressive; and when the Rev. Mr. Peden, 
oue of our oldest ministers, while address- 
ing the tables, referred to the changes and 
deaths which had taken place since Pres- 
bytery last met in Starkville, a few years 
ago, many eyes were filled with tears. He 
recalled the Rev. Horatio J. Bardwell— 
then present, now gone—the founder of the 
Mississippi Presbyterian, now the True Wit- 
ness; the Rey. J. Sidney Hays, who heroi- 
cally fell by the yellow fever, at New 
Orleans; and the Rev. John M. Morrow, 
recently taken from us. And when Pres- 
bytery next shall meet in Starkville, how 
many of us shall have finished our course, 
and ceased to preach the glad tidings of 
salvation, who can tell? But how solemn 
the thought! 


BLYTH IN SYRIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Farewell,to Damascus—A Sabbath with the 
Missionaries—Magnificent Prospect—Climb- 
ing over the Mountains Poverty. stricken vil- 
lage — 4 Reserved Dish—Baalbec by Moon- 
light—The most wonderful of Ruins. 


Baatsec, April. 

Messrs. Editors—It would not be difficult to 
linger longer in Damascus, finding new won- 
ders in its swarming streets, and drinking in 
ever-fresh delight from its charming suburbs. 
And even with what we have seen I might 
amuse, if not instruct you, through many of 
these—perhaps you think them—interminable 
letters. But we travellers must go on, and 
you must perforce go with us; that is if you 
choose to see us through. But we will not 
leave without saying how we enjoyed a Sab- 
bath here, and how we gathered in the house 
of an American missionary, and heard a gos- 
pel sermon from an American minister. These 
are brave and godly men and women, these 
brethren of the American Associate Keformed 
and of the Irish Presbyterian Churches, work- 
ing harmoniously together in the same cause. 
We will not cease to love them, and to remem- 
ber their kindness to us. And I am proud 
that your goodly city had such a noble lady 
to send there as Miss Dale, whom we found 
labouring faithfully in her school-room, and 
finding her reward in the eager, bright, and 
happy faces that swarmed around her. 

Our preparations for departure were com- 
pleted amid the usual rioting and noise, it 
being a fixed opinion of the Orientals that 
noise and argument are synonymous. Ger- 
manus was noisy; Germanus’s Ibrahim was 
noisy, and so was our Ibrahim. The mule 
teers were noisy, and so were the mules; and 
when the noise was just at its height we dis- 
dainfully turned our backs upon it, and dis- 
appeared around the corner, thus putting a 
mud wall between us and the Palmyra hotel 
for ever. We did not part, however, with the 
mud wall till, having threaded some very vile 
streets, we emerged from the city gate, and 
breathed the delicious odours of the Damascus 
orange groves. 

A few minutes brought us to Salibiyeh, a 
long and straggling village, embosomed in 
gardens, and containing the summer resi- 
dences of the more aristocratic of the Damas- 
cenes. It is worthy of remark that the road 
through this village is well paved, and actually 
provided with sidewalks, the only recognition 
“of the wants of pedestrians that we had yet 
found in Syria. Here too are some very sacred 
mosques, and in the mountaio-side near by 
many excavated grottoes, the burial-places of 
the saints of Damascus. All these things 
unite to make Salihiyeh a very popular resort, 
and the holiest of all the suburbs. 

After leaving this village we bade good-bye 
to the Plain, and toiled up the mountain by a 
winding narrow pass, a hurricane sweeping 
down upon us, and dashing into our faces a 
shower of sharp gravel stones. On reaching 
the summit, we stood by a ruined mosque 
called Kubbet Seiyar, and celebrated as the 
very spot whence Mohammed, having come 
over the rugged hills of Lebanon, first looked 
down upon the Plain of Damascus, and then 
turned back in affright, lest the enchantment 
of the scene would crush out all desire of a 
better Paradise. It is indeed a magnificent 
view, commanding the whole Plain with its 
great city, its picturesque villages, its thiek 
and interminable groves, its sparkling foun- 
tains, and its winding streams. Looking down 
at it as we did from an elevation of about 
seven hundred feet, it lay before us a lovely 
pictare, filling the whole eye, and impress- 
ing itself upon our hearts for ever. We can 
imagine how entrancing it must be to burst 


upon this view suddenly, as all must do who 


Turning away from this view, which in a 
few moments was shut out for over from our 
sight, we began to climb over barren ridges 
and hills, taking the general course of the 
river Barada, sometimes going down close to 
its bank, and then losing it entirely. In about 
two hours the scene changed, and we came 
out upon the brow of a hill which descended 
int» a deep and beautiful valley, greon with 
orchards and vineyards, and watered by the 
river, which we could see flowing along by the 
little village of Bessima. Passing this village, 
we struck into a romantic path along the very 
bank of the stream, which here flows through 
a deep and precipitous chasm. IIere, for a 
long distance, the country was fertile and the 
scenery imposing, lofty crags overhanging our 
way, the river dashing along between its 
luxuriant banks, and tumbling merrily about 
over its rocky bed. So we continued to the 
village and fountain of Fijeh, the latter widely 
celebrated, and one of the most beautiful foun- 
tains in Syria, as well as one of the principal 
sources of the river Barada. We soon passed 
the cliffs of Abila, where we could have spent 
an interesting day in examining the curious 
tombs in the rocks, and in exploring the re- 
mains of a great Roman highway cut through 
the solid mountain; to say nothing of the tomb 
of Abel, which is said to crown its summit, 
and to be of gigantic proportions. Had we 
known of all these wonders, we would have 
arranged it so as to encamp there; but our 
baggage had, unfortunately, gone on to Zebe- 
dani, and so we were compelled to follow it. 
This village we found beautifully situated on 
the edge of a plain, embosomed in trees, and 
with a population more orderly and quiet 
than we bad been accustomed to find in this 
region. Ibrahim had hired a house for the 
night, and so we had comfortable quarters— 
the natives letting us alone to a remarkable 
extent, and only vaguely hinting at buksheesh. 

In the morning we were off again at eight 


.o’clock, and soon left all fertility behind, as 


we climbed directly over the highest ridges of 
the anti-Lebanon range. For four hours we 
toiled over this desolate region, and at nvon 
we sat down to lunch on its western slope, 
within a stone’s throw of a large village on the 
plain below, too poor to afford us even a glass 
of cold water, and esteeming its principal 
riches to be the tomb of Seth, over which they 
make a very great boast. From the place 
where we sat the view was very extensive and 
magnificent. From the slope of the anti- 
Lebanon we looked directly across a great 
plain, dotted with villages, to the true Leban- 
on, lifting up its splendid snow-capped peaks 
against the western sky; while on either side 
of us, as far as the eye could reach, lay spread 
out a beautiful and luxuriant valley. With 
this view ever before us, we now kept along 
the edge of the hill until we came nearly 
opposite our destination, Baalbec, when we 
descended into the plain, had a gallop across 
its sward, and in a few moments found our- 
selves stumbling among huge stoves and huts, 
strangely incongruous, with carved capitals 
sticking out of their mud sides, or propping 
up their rotten roofs. Here also the tents 
were dispensed with, for Ibrahim had gone 
ahead to negotiate a bargain for a house. [le 
had succeeded, and now introduced us through 
a slough of mud into a comparatively large, 
but doleful tenement, furnished with a horde 
of dirty children and a very ugly old woman. 

The people here did not behave as well as 
those of Zebedani, a fact to be accounted for 
by their greater poverty and more frequent in- 
tercourse with strangers. As sure as you hear 
the word buksheesh often repeated, and espe- 
cially in a very high key, as if they were fling- 
ing it at you like a sharp stone, you may be 
certain that those people are demoralized. 
Having fearful evidence of this fact about the 
people of Baalbec, we sat down and consoled 
ourselves with dinner. Ibrahim celebrated 
our arrival here by bringing out from his 
stores a new dish, intended equally as a sur- 
prise, and as a preparation for a large personal 
demand for buksheesh, at the end of our jour- 
ney. This dish consisted of nothing less than 
a glass bottle, containing square bits of fish 
drowned in olive oil, and intended to be eaten 
like pickles. It looked very much like some of 
the “ preparations” to be found in the museums 
of medical colleges. And at first we thought 
that Ibrahim had actually found a specimen, 
and was now submitting it in spirits to our 
united wisdom. But having assured us that 
it was something to eat, that he had got it in 
Cairo, and that he had kept it specially for this 
occasion, and for the comfort of “six very 
good gentlemen altogether,” a piece was fished 
out with a crooked wire, and our “ taster” (the 
Philadelphia artist) pronounced that it was 
fish, rancid, bard, and unendurable, whereupon 
we all waxed benevolent, and assuring Ibrahim 
that we had no “ occasion,” urged him to re- 
tain it for the dinner of himself and Mo- 
hammed. Upon this Ibrahim became sad, but 
the glass bottle was instantly removed. 

It was already dusk when we finished 
dinner, and no time was left to examine to-day 
the wonderful ruins of Baalbec, to see which 
we had come two days’ journey out of our 
direct route. We will leave them therefore 
till to-morrow, saying only now how strange it 
is, that away off here, between the ranges of 
Lebanon, is a fallen city, comparatively un- 
known, whose history is obscure, whose origin 
at best is traditional, and yet whose ruins 
rival in Cyclopean vastness and grandeur the 
proudest monuments of Egypt, and in grace 
and beauty all the boasted remains of Roman 
and Grecian refinement and elegance. Little 
is known of the ancient history of Baalbeo, 
except that it is identical with the ancient 
Heliopolis of Syria, and was one of the chief 
seats of the worship of the sun. Whether it 
is mentioned in our Scriptures or not, is only a 
matter of conjecture. The ruins of its Cyclo- 
pean structures point tu the age of Solomon 
as the time of their origin, if not to Solomon 
himself as their builder. The city is mention- 
ed certainly by no writer till about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, when Strabo, Pliny, 
and Josephus all notice it. It is certain that 
about the year, A. D. 150, Antoninus Pius 
built on the ruins of its old Temple of the Sun 
a temple to Jupiter, and it is the ruins of this 
temple that now astonish and delight all tra- 
vellers, and are pronounced the most wonder- 
ful ruins on the face of the earth. In the 
reign of Constantine this temple sbared the 
general fate of heathen shrines, and was con- 
verted into a Christian Basilica. At length 
the Saracen invasion threw it into the hands 
of the Moslems, and an ugly Saracen fort, a 
memorial of this period, now blocks up the 
principal doorway of the temple. Under the 
Mohammedan rule the city and the temple 
have fallen into ruin. Earthquakes bave come 
to the aid of the violence of man, and magnifi- 
cent columns lie tumbled into vast heaps, and 
the fine tracery of the graver can be examined 
at leisure, while enough still stands on its an- 
cient foundation to excite the astonishment of 
all who can admire beauty or reverence genius. 
We can trace the outlines of these stupendous 
ruins now as we wander out in the moonlight. 
To-morrow we shall examine them at leisure, 
and try to take in the full measure of their 
glorious beauty. Burra. 


[The foregoing letter should have preceded 
that last published, which by mistake was 
inserted first. Eds. Pres. | 


When some of his courtiers endeavoured 
to excite Philip the Good to punish a pre- 
late who had used him ill—“ 1 know,” said 
he, “that I can revenge myself, but it is 3 
fine thing to have vengeance in one’s power 
and not to use it.“ 


AS 


— 
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IT IS ALL A FARCE. 


So said an irreligious young man to his 
associate, respecting the religion of the 
cross, as they met at a gay, and boisterously 
merry party of professing Christians one 
new year's evening. The young minister 
was with them, and it was his unbecoming 
levity which drew forth the sneering re- 
mark of the unbeliever. Alas! that Jesus 
should be so dishonoured in the house of 
his professed friends! But is not the pain- 
ful sight becomiog so common that it ceases 
to be a matter of surprise to us? Nay, has 
not our own example often been such that 
an impenitent observer might be led to ex- 
claim, It is all a farce’? 

Can that impenitent friend you meet 
from day to day, and to whom you never 
speak a word about his immortal soul, really 
think that you believe he is going down to 
perdition ? 

Said a Universalist to his Christian 
neighbour, Do you suppose that Mr. H 
believes what he professes. Does he think 
I am going down to hell? We have — 
side by side many years, and be bas met 
me hundreds of times, but be never said a 
word to me on the subject. I tell you, he 
don’t believe any such thing.” 

When a man possessing his tens of thou- 
sands, prays earnestly at monthly concert 
for the conversion of the heathen, and 
then contributes but a single dime to send 
the gospel to them, will not the skeptical 
neighbour who sits beside him be more 
tban ever inolined to regard religion as 
‘only a farce?” 

And so in every scene and ent 
of life. If the glory of God is not sought 
before every thing else, we are sure to 
bring a reproach upon “that holy name by 
which we are called.” How jealously 
watchful should this consideration make us 
with regard to our daily walk and conver- 
sation! How careful that we place no 
stumbling-block in the way of others 

But let those who are without remember, 
that the sins of professing Christians will 
be no shelter fur them at the judgment 
day. „O remember, said Andrew Fuller, 
in an address to his people, “if I and these 
my brethren in the ministry, and every 
other professing Christian ia the world, 
were to make shipwreck of faith and cha- 
racter, religion would be still the same 
grand system of truth and morality, a 
you would be eternally lost if you rejeo 
it. The Lord Jesus Christ is the standard 
of character, and not poor sinners like us.“ 

M. E. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF HOLSTON. 


This Presbytery met at Rock Spring 
church on the 23d of April. The Rev. F. A. 
McCorkle, M. D., was elected Moderator, and 
the Rev. Samuel Hodge Temporary Clerk. 
The Rev. James Park r the office of 
Stated Clerk, and Samuel Hodge was chosen 
in his place. The Rev. Samuel B. Campbell 
was received from the Presbytery of Mont 
gomery. The Rev. Samuel B. I with 
Samuel Hodge alternate, and S. B. McAdams, 
ruling elder, with J. W. Galbraith alternate, 
were * commissioners to the General 
Assembly. 

The fullowing resolutions on Systematic 
Benevolence were adopted. 

Resolved, That the deliverances of the General 
Assembly concerning the doctrine and duty of 
Christian stewardship, is in accordance with the 
teachings of the word of 1 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Holston direct 
our church sessions to adopt efficient measures 
carrying into effect a plan of systematic contribu- 
tions to the four s and the Church Extension 
Committee of our Church. In order to this, 

Resolved, That the deliverance of the General 
Assembly on page 293 of the Minutes of 1858 be 
read publicly in our congregations, accompanied 
by such remarks by the ministers in charge, as 
— enforce the importance of this Christian duty 
and privilege. 7 

The followiog is a synopsis of the paper 
adupted on the subject of the demission of the 
ministerial office. 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Holston are 
opposed to the addition to the loth chapter of the 

orm of Government proposed in the overture 
from the General Assembly, for the following 
reasons:—Ist. The ordination of a minister con- 
sists simply of a recognition on the part of Pres- 
bytery of his call of God, and — r of his 
right to discharge the functions of the ministerial 
office, and should a minister avail himself of the 
provision made in the overture of the General 
Assembly, for a minister under certain circum- 
stances to give up this right, it would be a virtual 
demission of his office, while he is permitted still 
nominally to retain it. Said provision, ogee 
does not meet any objection that might be rai 
against the entire demission of the ministerial 
otlice, from the perpetual nature of said office. 
2d. The fact that a minister is subject to the dis- 
cipline of Presbytery, is a consequence, rather 
than a part of his office, and having virtually laid 
aside his office, we think it improper that he 
should still be subject to the discipline of Presby- 
tery as before. 3d. Said provision would place 
those ministers availing themselves of it in a very 
anomalous position in the Church, since — 
would no longer be recognized as ministers, 
yet would not be considered as private members 
of the Church; wherefore, 

Resolved, That this Presb overture the 
General Assembly to send down the following 
overture to the Presbyteries, viz. 

That it be referred to the Presbyteries whether 
the following section be added to tae 15th chapter 
of the Form of Government, viz. 

XVI. The office of a minister of the is 
perpetual, and cannot therefore be laid aside at 
pleasure. Yet from various causes, a minister 
may become incapable of performing the duties of 
his office; or he may, though chargeable with 
neither heresy nor immorality, become unaccepta- 
ble in his official character. In such cases, he 
may; with the consent of his Presbytery, cease to 
be a minister of the a that the 
Presbytery take order on the subject, and state the 
fact, together with the reason of it, on their record ; 
and provided also, that nothing of this kind shall 
ever be done without the consent of the individual 
in question, except by advice of the Synod, and 
that no case shall be finally decided except at 2 
stated meeting of the Presbytery. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion, 
among many reasons for humiliation, presents 
cause of gratitude to God, and encoaragement 
in the fact that one of our churches has expe- 
rienced a considerable revival, and anotber 
has been greatly refreshed; and the aggre- 
gate of members received into the church 
during the past year, though small, is greater 

in any one year for many preceding. 

Presbytery adjourned to meet at Rogersville, 

on the last Thursday in September, at seven 

o’clock, P.M. Samvusc Hopes, Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ST. PAUL. 


At the late meeting 4 — Presbytery the 
followin rs were adopted: 

— 2 deen informed of the 
death of the Rev. James A. Stirrat, one of the 
original members of this body, appointed a 
Committee to prepare a minute expressive of 
the feelings of Presbytery. The following 
minute was presented and . 

Whereas, We have learned of the death of the 
Rev. James A. Stirrat, one of the original members 
of this — M deem it due to the memory 
of our departed brother to bear our testimony to 
his Christian character and moral worth. Brother 
Stirrat was a man of great energy, capable of 
uncommon endurance, and for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ and of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Asa man and as a minister, he 
was remarkable for his punctuality 2 1 
ness in meeting all his engagements. He was s 
man of strong common sense, a true friend, s 
kind husband and father. When with us a year 


none of us had a tlys pect of longer 
life, or of more abilit to —＋— work on 
earth; 
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. We trust he has entered into that rest that 
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Resolved, That the General Assembly be solicited 
consider and determine upon the — — 
five district Becretaries, whose 
yu be to explore unoccupied fields, 
visit, counsel, and cluster into the most conve- 
ſeoble — — to assist in the 
minister animated by a 
t, and more 1 
with which a beneficent Savieur is 
ve strength ; 
of plans of systematic 
to superintend and 
theinterestjand enkindle more fervently 
2. 4 of the membership of the Presbyterian 
in the United States of America. 
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„G. Rinn Stated Clerk 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, PWLADITIIA; 
and at 530 Broadway, New Tonx. 


_ SATURDAY, May 14, 1859. 


Fon u Generat AssemBiy.—lIn re- 
ply to frequent inquiries, we would state 
that there are two daily trains on the Penn- 
rylvania Railroad connecting through to 
Indianapolis. The first leaves Philadel- 
phia at 11.50 A. M., and the other at 
pag P. M. According to this, those who 
eave Philadelphia at 10.50 on Monday 
night would reach Indianapolis at 5.30 on 
Wednesday morning; and those who leave 
Philadelphia at 11.50 on Tuesday morning 
will reach there at 430 on Wednesday 
afternoon. By leaving on Monday there 
would be an opportunity for those who 
wished it to lie over on the way. 


To ComMMIssIONERS TO THE GENERAL 
AssEMBLY.—Favourable replies have only 
as yet been received from the following 
Railroad Companies, agreeing that the 
Commissioners to the Assembly may pass 
over their lines at half fare:—The different 
railroads centering at Indianapolis, in the 
State of Indiana; the Pennsylvania Central, 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago and 
Bellfontaine to Crestline, making a con- 
tinuous line from Philadelphia; the Balti- 
more and Ohio; the Ohio, Mississippi, 
La Crosse and Milwaukie (clergymen only); 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph; the San- 
dusky, Dayton and Cincionati; the Iu- 
diana Central to Dayton, Ohio; Pittsburg 
and Cleveland; Steubenville and Indiana; 
and Pittsburg, Colambus and Cincinnati, 
Steubenville. If favourable replies are re- 
ceived from other roads they will be pub- 
lished. The Commissioners, on arriving at 
Indianapolis, will find 2 Committee at the 
Lecture-room of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, on the afternoon of Wednesday 
the 18th inst., and during the next day, to 
conduct them to their places of abode. 

Sinas T. Bowen, Chairman. 

Indianapolis, May 3, 1859. ‘ 

IRREGULARITY OF THE Marts.—We 
have received frequent complaints of late 
from subscribers of the failure of our 
paper to reach them. The postmaster at 
River Ridge, Monroe county, Alabama, 
writes us that for weeks at a time our 
subscribers there have received no paper, 
and then as many as seven numbers have 
come by the same mail. There must be 
something sadly out of joint in the Post 
Office Department. Our paper is carefully 
and regularly mailed to every subscriber 
each week, and we do our best to have it 
reach them. We hope the authorities at 
Washington will look up the delinquent 
postmasters. 

— 

PRAYER FOR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
—It will be remembered, that by a stand- 
ing rule of the General Assembly, it is re- 
- commended to all the churches to observe 
the afternoon or evening previous to the 
meeting of the Assembly, as a season of 
apecial prayer for the blessing of God upon 
its deliberations. The unusual number of 
important topics to be discussed and de- 
cided upon by the ensuing meeting, ren- 
ders it specially desirable that this recom- 
mendation should be faithfully carried out 
the present year. Wednesday the 18th 
inst., will be the specified day, and the ser- 
vice might be united, in most cases, with 
the Wednesday evening lecture. Special 
prayer for the same object on the preceding 
Sabbath would also be very desirable. 


Gonz To ScorLAxD.— The Rev. Dr. 
James Smith, who has been labouring for 
some time past as an evangelist in the 
bounds of the Synod of Mississippi, and 
who is well known in the West as an ear- 
nest and successful preacher, bas sailed for 
Scotland, his native country, intending to 
spend some months there. Some of Dr. 
_ Smith’s friends in Scotland have solicited 
this visit, with the hope that his labours as 
av evangelist might be blessed in extend- 
ing the awakening in that good old Pres- 
byterian land. 

— 

Green AVENUE CHURCH, BrRookKtyn. 
—The Green Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
New York, is situated in one of the most 
beautiful and rapidly improving portions of 
the city. It was planted under very pro- 
mising auspices, but having been over- 
taken by the hard times, and other adverse 
ciroumstances,; it had well nigh proved a 
failure. After a gloomy period of sus- 
pended animation, it has again come fairly 
to life, and the friends of the enterprise are 
fall of faith and hope as to its complete 
success. About sixteen thousand dollars 
have been raised chiefly in Brooklyn, and 
the claims against the building are all 
liquidated. The whole edifice, which is of 
the most substantial and ample character, 
is roofed in, and the Lecture-room, in the 
rear, seating from three to four hundred 

is now ready for occupancy. The 
Professor Green of Princeton will 
preach in it and dedicate it to-morrow, 
(Sabbath) 15th inst. The charch now bids 
zur to become strong and flourishing. 


ie of persons to whom we particularly address 


@ 


upon 
. There are two classes 


our remarke—those in affluent and those 
in moderate circumstances. In regard to 
the first, into whose lap God bas poured 
abundance, we have two remarks. The 
first is, that im regard to the disposition of 
| their property they sbould oultivate a spirit 
of liberality while living, and become, as 
has been well ex the execators of 
their own wills, at least in part, by contri- 
bating freely of their superfiaity, that they 
may have the satisfaction daring life to 


‘| sce their money rightly and usefully appro- 


priated. This obviates the many painful 
contingencies by which simple bequests 
are often defeated and diverted from their 
intended direction. The best drawn wills 
are not unfrequently frustrated by the 
ingenious devices of law; hence it is 
well that those whose means are ample 
should, while living, have the satisfaction 
and certainty of witnessing the right appli- 
cation of their liberal gifts. Such gifts 
not only escape the perils to which bequests 
are subject, but they do the spirit of the 
giver good, and make him happily sensible 
of his responsibility to God. He cultivates 
his religious faith and sensibilities while he 
is directly aiding. the cause of religion in 
general; and more especially by such liberal 
contributions he suppresses that hateful 
and destructive passion for hoarding wealth, 
which is apt to spring up in every one who 
has the means of acquisition, and which is 
the cause of ruin to thousands of souls. Were 
it necessary to enforce this duty of giving, 
further, we might remind our readers that 
it has often happened that persons who 
flattered themselves that they were pre- 
paring to do great things for God and his 
cause in the final disposition of their pro- 
perty, have, through the avarice created 
and fostered in their bosoms by long with- 
holding, failed at last in remembering 
either, and have revealed only the basest 
selfish ness. 

The other remark to the rich is, that in 
their wills they should make some distinct 
acknowledgment of their kind and affec- 


welfare of suffering brethren. They will 
do this if they follow our first advice in 
fostering generous emotions by giving lib- 
erally while they live. By will they must 
dispose of the rest. How shall they do it? 
Not by giving all to surviving relatives, 
for this may tend to injure instead of bene- 
fitting them. Many young persons have 
had their energies paralyzed by rich be- 
quests, which rendered personal industry 
unnecessary; and we have seen the chil- 
dren of professing Christians doomed, in 
this way, by mistaken parental kindness, to 
ruined characters, lives of dissipation, and 
dishonoured graves. Far better had it 
been for them that they had been left poor, 


with a motive to employ their talents dili- | 


gently. Hence wise and prudent Chris- 
tians will avoid such wicked and ruinous 
selfishness, and leave at least a part for 
God. We do not object to a liberal pro- 
vision for surviving friends; but we depre- 
cate the idea of forgetting God. How can 
the Christian account to his own conscience 
when drawing up a document which refers 
to his own decease, and to his succeeding 
interview with his great Judge, if he has 
no clause in it recognizing his love to God, 
and God's love to him? He should re- 
member that his will will be read at the 
judgment day, as well as by his friends on 
earth; and why should it not contain some 
items which would afford him pleasure in 
the great day of account? 

In regard to those whose possessions are 
moderate we would remark, that while their 
income may not enable them to exercise 
much liberality while living, still they 
should, by their last will and testament, 
remember their attachment to the religion 
which they professed to believe and follow 
during life. If it be only a very small 
sum which they can divert from their fam- 
ily, let that small sum be dedicated to the 
Lord’s treasury. It will be acceptable to 
God, and it will show a right state of feel- 
ing in the donor. One clause in every will 
should be a consecrated one to the Lord. 
In our experience of men, nothing has 
more staggered our faith in the sincerity 
of their Christian profession, than witness- 
ing so many hundred Christians die without 
the slightest remembrance of their God and 
Saviour in their final bequests. We have 
seen rich professors die, leaving their tens 
of thousands, only to carry desolation into 
their families; and we have seen these 
thousands squandered in defying God, or 
gliding into the hands of strangers, in 
whom the donors had not the slightest 
personal iuterest. We have seen richly 
laden wills opened with the sad effect of 
breaking up the family circle, engendering 
bitter family feuds, and doing real service 
to no one; and we have thought that such 
was the natural consequence of unchristian 
wills, which had in them no sanctifying 
remembrance of God. We have seen wills 
too, of persons professing to have hope of 
heaven, in which large properties were 
disposed of with no other seeming motive 
than the aggrandizement of family name, 
while if, as by studied insult, a few hundred 
dollars were appropriated tothe great cause 
of buman salvation. 

We have never seen the character of a 
will insisted upon as an evidence of grace, 
and yet why should it not be? And if it 
is to be regarded in the light of evidence, 
how many go from the Church below to 
their future account without furnishing this 
evidence of a gracious state! If we cut off 
an earthly relative from any benefit in our 
last will, is it not proof that we had no 
kindly feelings towards him? And why 
sbould it not evince a deficient sense of 
religious responsibility, a low state of the 
religious affections, a heart not right in the 
sight of God, if in one of the most solemn 
acts of our life, the making of a will, in 
which we are supposed to make the fullest 
revelation of our feelings, we have not a 
thought for God, a kindly feeling for the 
Church, a disposition and desire for the 
spread of the glorious gospel? 


** 


CHANGE or RetatTion.—The Rev. R. 
F. Taylor, of Summerville, Georgia, a mem- 
ber of the Associate Reformed Presbytery 
of Tennessee, has taken a dismission to con- 
nect himself with the Presbyterian Church. 

The Rev. J. C. Saybold, a member of 
the German Lutheran Synod, was received 
by the Presbytery of New Orleans at its 
late meeting, and has taken the charge of a 
German Presbyterian church in that city. 

ͤA—¼: 


ATONEMENT.—A gentleman, referring 
to a recently published work on the Atone- 
ment, characterised it as ‘a treatise in 
which the mystery of redemption is reduced 
to human law and reason, and divested of 
all mystery.” If some acute theologue 
would divest the Trinity of all mystery, we 
might soon have a Bible stripped of all 
mysteries, and made as comprehensible to 
the human understanding as if it were a 


| treatise on arithmetic. 
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SPIRIT OF THE NEW-SCHOOL. 


New-school press, as we have 
already informed our readers, has 
recently broken forth with fresh seal in 
assailing and tisligning the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church. In the hottest days 
of the great controversy, scarcely more 
bitter things were said than these New- 
school journals are now giving vent to. 
Indeed, in some respects their accusations 
are in sdvance of those of former times. 
In order to do their work of prejudice 
more effectually, they now go so far as 
to attribute to us doctrinal views which 
the most heated never before 
charged upon the Old-school. The object 
of all this is sufficiently obvious. The 
emigration from their ranks to the Old- 
school is increasing at a rate which may 
well excite their apprehensions. It is 
considered necessary to arrest this adverse 
tide by some means; and in order to 
this strenuous efforts must be made to 
revive the old party asperities. How the 
actors in this unworthy movement reconcile 
this course with a good conscience or a 
Christian spirit, or how they can persuade 
themselves that the present revival of reli- 
gion can be promoted by fostering preju- 
dice and uncharitableness, is more than 
we can say. 

The American Presbyterian of last week 
contains an article of four columns on the 
Spirit of the Old and New-school,” under- 
stood to be—with the articles of similar cha- 
racter which have preceded it in the same 
journal—from the pen of a prominent New- 
school clergyman. We have no intention to 
reply to these extraordinary productions. 
The public have ample materials for forming 
their own judgment as to the character of 
the respective bodies. The following, how- 
ever, from the Presbyterian Witness, another 
New-school paper, may give our readers a 
practical illustration of „the spirit of the 
New-school.”’ 

Error, wherever found, is gross, is vile, 
is destructive of all that is good—is the 
devil’s weapon to fill hell with the souls 
and bodies of men—and we must fight it 
when it vaunts itself, as in the case of the 
Old-school at New Orleans and elsewhere. 
The Old-school are wrong; they teach error, 
gross and fatal to millions; and while we 
love the Christian, we must still fight the 
that we write 
with bitterness in our heart against Chris- 
tians, they are very much mistaken—or we 
are. [Probably the latter.] 

It takes a wonderful ‘mixture’ to make 
a world; and we have expected from the 
first that all persons who had made up their 
minds to forsake their principles and to 
join the Old-school; and all queer-minded, 
thick-skulled people, who see nothing as 
other men do; and all goodish people, 
whose religion consists in feeling and not 
in principle, and who ‘never could see why 
the churches should so disagree;’ and all 
ill-grained, fault-finding people; and all per- 
sons who already know every thing; and all 
who were too lazy or too ignorant to com- 
prehend lengthy and masterly arguments— 
we expected all these sorts of men to be 
displeased with our course, and many of 
them to withdraw their patronage.” 

So much for the “spirit of the New- 
school.“ 


MR. FINNEY IN ENGLAND. 


HE ministerial career of Mr. Finney 
will ever be memorable for the vast 
amount of error which he taught, the dis- 
astrous issue of the forced revivals of which 
he was the author, and for the sober second 
thought of the people, by which he was let 
down from his high position under circum- 
stances which seemed to predict the utter 
extinguishment of his popularity. We well 
remember the time when a word of warning 
or expostulation against his wild and erratic 
course subjected the utterer to the suspicion 
of being an enemy to revivals, if not of 
being destitute of personal religion. That 
time bas passed. Mr. Finney is now but 
an ordinary man, and no inspired prophet, 
as he was then esteemed, and the fruits of 
his labours have failed to bear the test. 
He is now trying his fortune in England, 
as he once did before. We have marvelled 
at his reception, having given more credit 
to the dissenting churches in that country 
for sound teaching than they deserved. 
After fully accrediting him it now appears, 
as we learn from the Boston Recorder, that 
his friends there are beginning to manifest 
some alarm. A work has been published 
in Glasgow, Scotland, by the Rev. Dr. 
Macleod, in which he gives some startling 
facts, illustrative of the alarming spread of 
error both in England and Scotland, which 
he attributes, in a great measure, to the 
agency of Mr. Finney. Error is always 
easily diffused, and as Mr. Finney is a 
shrewd man, as well as a popular preacher, 
he was well calculated, received as he had 
been with enthusiasm, and fully entlorsed 
by leading men, to do the evil work effect- 
ually. 
Dr. Campbell, editor of the British Ban- 
ner, a man of great influence, both from 
his talents and position, had been among 
the foremost in hailing Mr. Finney’s ad- 
vent. He at length has begun to be 
alarmed, and while he still, by a very 
questionable compromise, holds that Mr. 
Finney's errors are like spots on the sun, 
and that although much of his teaching 
is evangelica!, he is forced to comment on 
and condewn errors in bis writings, which 


go far to neutralize the gospel scheme 


altogether. After quoting Mr. Finney on 
several cardinal doctrines, he styles them 
“startling and alarming,” as “ wild and illo- 
gical, as bad, thoroughly bad, as “the 
climax of confusion, error, and absurdity,” 
Ko. Now, we should suppose that Dr. 
Campbell would have been more honest 
had he utterly withdrawn his endorsement 
of Mr. Finney, and candidly acknowledged 
his first error in introducing him to the 
British public,; instead of this he tries to 
save his consistency by at once applauding 
and condemning Mr. Finney. He thus 
continues, to a very great extent, to be 
responsible for Mr. Finney’s success in 
widely diffusing error. The mischief has 
been done, and woe to them who have 
opened the door for its entrance. 

This obvious view of Dr. Campbell’s 
course is the one expressed below by the 
Rev. Mr. Weir, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who is characterized by Dr. Campbell 
himself „as the highly respected Presby- 
terian minister of River-terrace church.” 
He thus writes to Dr. Campbell : 

“But, even at the risk of offending you, 
I venture to express an apprehension, that 
while you strongly condemn the theological 
views of Mr. Finney, your articles are so 
qualified as to deprive your strictures of 
half their value in the eyes of the great 
body of your readers. 

“Thus, for example, in the Standard of 
Friday last, you say of certain teaching of 
Mr. Finney, that ‘death, not life, must 
flow from it,’ and that whatever ‘school’ 
diffuses it, it is ‘an arch destroyer.’ But, 
towards the close * the 2 referring to 
uoted’ from Mr. Finney’s writ- 
strongly censured), you say that 

ut they are spots on the 
sun.’ If,as you say, the school that teaches 
Mr. Finney’s doctrines on justification be 
an ‘arch-destroyer,’ what, sir, on these 2 
mises must Mr. Finney as a teacher be? 
Can that be a ‘sun’ with only some ‘spots’ 
‘sun’ genial and life. giving 
whose light is that of a ‘destroyer?? And 


fi 


sir, what you quote and condemn, 80 
. Finney’s teachings, how is it 


that even Dr. Red for endorsement of 
Mr. Finney's as 2 
powerful reinforcement a Chris- 


fast doctrines 
amentally different from those taught 
Mr. Finney on such vital 
original sin and the justification 
before God. 


I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun WEIE. 


Islington, London, April 11, 1859.” 
TENT-PREACHING. 


HE success attending the religious ser- 
vices in the tents in Philadelphia and 

the adjacent country last year has led to 
their resumption the present season. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association having 
procured a new and spacious tent for this 
purpose, it was opened for worship at the 
corner of Twelfth and Fitzwater streets 
on Saturday last. The Rev. Dr. Braut- 
ley of the Baptist Church preached the 
dedication sermon, other ministers tak- 


or 
ar great body of En 
1 
by 


ing part in the exercises, and George H. 


Stuart, Esq., giving an interesting state- 
ment of the labours and results of the last 
year’s operations. Several other meetings 
were held, and on Sabbath evening the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, who has been employed 
for some time past as an Evangelist in the 
Synod of Mississippi, preached with great 
acceptance and power. Large audiences 
were present, and there were cheering 


indications that the Holy Spirit was there 


in his awakening and converting ioflu- 
ences. The design is to move the tent 
to various parts of the city from time to 
time, and in this way to continue the effort 
through the summer. It is hoped that 
many will thus be brought under the sound 
of the gospel, who would never otherwise 
hear a sermon. 

The large tent which was used last year 
is to be appropriated to a like service in 
the country. The Rev. Mr. Long, the 
former Superintendent, has charge of it, 
and will, as far as practicable, carry it to 
such localities as may signify a desire for 
it. It was opened at Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, on Sabbath, the Ist inst., where 
it has since drawn large audiences to hear 
the gospel. Salutary impressions have been 
already made, and it is hoped that God 
may signally bless the instrumentalities 
used to the conversion of many souls. 
Such efforts to reach the non-church-going 
classes, judiciously conducted, are worthy 
of praise, and we trust the present season 
may produce fruits still more abundant and 
blessed than the last. 

— 


A PRAISEWORTHY OBJECT. 


T is not always that a pleasure excursion 
can be made to subserve a very im- 
portant religious enterprise. Such will be 
the fact in regard to the object to which 
we wish now to call the attention of some 
of our readers. It is known to those of 
them who live in this region that a Presby- 
terian church was commenced two years 
since at Atlantic City, the very popular 
new watering-place on the neighbouring 
sea shore. Through the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Rev. Allen Brown, who has 
been so largely instrumental of good in 
that section of New Jersey, the building 
was covered in; and, in its partly finished 
state, has been used for worship for the last 
two watering seasons. But there is a debt 
to be provided for, in addition to which 
about one thousand dollars will be required 
to complete the building, which will then 
be a very tasteful and well-arranged edifice. 
In order to do this, by a generous offer on 
the part of the Atlantic Railroad Company, 
they propose to sell excursion tickets for 
the dedication, which is to take place on 


the 23d of June, the tickets to be good for 


one week, from June 21st to the 28th in- 
clusive, and entitling the holder to go and 
return in any train he may prefer. They 
are also transferable, so that in case the 
purchaser may not use them, they may be 
disposed of to those who will. The price 
is two dollars and fifty cents for the excur- 
sion, the greater part of which goes to the 
benefit of the church. We very earnestly 
commend this object to the friends of Zion 
in Philadelphia and adjacent parts of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey. The 
week for which the tickgts will answer is 
usually one of the hottest of the summer, 
when sea air and bathing will be most 
refreshing and acceptable. The tickets 
may be purchased from this time forward 
from either of the following gentlemen in 
Philadelphia, who are Trustees of the 
church :—James Russel, 868 North Sixth 
street; L. S. Fithian, 240 Market street; 
W. D. Bell, 207 North Water street; W. 
C. Milligan, 354 North Front street; James 
E. Brown, 721 Chestnut street; and G. W. 
Fahnestock, 7 and 9 North Fifth street. 
The success of this seheme, of course, de- 
pends upon a hearty co-operation of the 
friends of the cause. It is hoped that pas- 
tors and others will be kind enough to 
speak a good word for this praiseworthy 
object. 
— 


STREET-PREACHING. 


N a great city there are many preachers 
beside those who occupy the pulpit, 
and there are many impressive sermons 
preached, the texts from which, if not im- 
mediately derived from the Bible, are in 
harmony with its doctrines. The preacher 
who undertakes to unfold the evidences of 
human depravity as a theological dogma, 
may be denounced for bis libel on human 
nature; and yet the gambling and olub- 
houses, the theatres, the stews, the police 
courts preach the doctrine most emphbati- 
cally and orthodoxly. To speak of the 
evanescence of joyous feeling, the imper- 
fection of social happiness, the inevitable 
disappointments of the best planned ar- 
rangements for business and pleasure, are 
regarded as monkish gloom and distortion 
when sounding from the pulpit; but the 
same truths are daily proclaimed in our 
streets, and in our houses, and with an 
emphasis which fresh illustrative facts fur- 
nish. The preacher warns us of the un- 
certainty of worldly possessions, and his 
doctrine is not the more palatable because 
derived from the Bible. The sheriff, with- 
out regard to the Bible, preaches it too. 
We have before us a single sheet of his 
advertisements, in which two hundred and 
fifty properties are described for sale on a 
given day, with the sad addition that they 
are seized and taken in execution, and by 


process of law ordered to come under the 
hammer. This is to be the work of 2 
single day, and such days are of no rare 
occurrence. 

Here, then, is street-preaching on the 
text that riches take to themselves wings 
and fly away. When these properties 
were secured by their owners they were 
glad, and their eager thought was to add 
house to house, and field to field. A change 
has passed over the spirit of their dreams, 
and many households are saddened by the 
inevitable fiat that strangers are to step 
into their possessions. 


Many will say of the preacher that he 
makes the pulpit sombre by continually | 
reminding one of his mortality, and they 


will close their ears against such melan- 
choly croaking. But let the preacher do 

he may, there are street-preachers who 
will, in despite of all expostulation, dwell 
on the same theme. The undertaker is 
‘busy, the black crape will flaunt from many 
a front door, the solemn funeral eant 
will pass, the cemeteries will multiply their 
marble tablets. The Bible says every man 
walks in a vain show; the preachers in the 
street re-echo it. Hore, however, is a dif- 
ference—the latter preach these doctrines 
coldly, the Bible affectionately accompanies 
them with the antidote. 

New Tonk ANNIVERSARIES.—The Au- 
niversaries in New York are in progress as 
we go to press. Those of the leading So- 
cieties occur ton late for notice in our pre- 
sent issue. We may have something to 
say of them next week. They have been 
largely attended, and for the most part 
spirited, and encouraging to the friends of 
the various organizations. 

— —U—ññß 

CoNFIDENT ASSERTION ANSWERED.— 
«I defy you,” said a zealous Baptist to one 
who maintained infant baptism, „in the 
whole compass of Scripture to find a single 
instance in which the term baptism is ap- 
plied to infants.” 

I think,” was the reply, “I can show 
you one notable instance. When the im- 
mense hosts of the Israelites who came out 
of Egypt went through the Red Sea, they 
had their ‘little ones’ with them, who 
must have amounted to many thousands; 
and yet of all these the apostle Paul says, 
(1 Cor. x. 1, 2) ‘Moreover, brethren, I 
would not that ye should be ignorant how 
that all our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea, and were 
all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea.’ Yes, infants and all! They were 
baptized. And what is more, their baptism 
was not done by the mode of immersion, 
for they went through the sea dry-shod, 
and all the water applied to them must 
have been a sprinkling from the cloud, for 
the sea stood up asa wall. Here, then, is 
an instance of tens of thousands of infants 
baptized in one day by sprinkling.” 

Whether the Baptist was satisfied with 
this compound instance, we have not been 


informed. 


PRESIDENCY AccEPTED.—The Rev. 
James Wood, D.D., has signified his inten- 
tion to accept the Presidency of Hanover 
College, Indiana, and expects to leave for 
his new post during next month. We 
sincerely regret Dr. Wood’s retiring from 
the Board of Education, for whose interests 
he has laboured with so much fidelity and 
success. 

ENCOURAGING AccessIons.—The Rev. 
Mr. Halsey, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
writing to the Presbyterian, under date 
April 3d, says: 

“Tt may encourage some to know that 
the Lord has not ceased to hear prayer, 
and honour his own ordinances. It is with 
thankfulness I am enabled to report that 
at our last communion, we received to the 
fellowship of this church twenty-six; twenty- 
one ona profession of their faith; nine were 
baptized, ten were heads of families, and 
fourteen were youth of both sexes. Eight 
of the youth were from Oakland Female Iu- 
stitute, in this place, upon whose pupils 
showers of grace have often descended, and 
drops are yet falling. This goodly addition 
rejoiced yet surprised many, as few antici- 
pated such a blessing. The work has been 
and still is gentle as the fall of the dew- 
drop. It was obvious then, and to all, that 
the Lord had been among us, blessing his 
truth, hearing prayer, sustaining our hearts, 
silently, graciously, effectively, and yet 
many 2 it not until the week before our 
communion, save in the steady increased 
attendance and interest on the Sabbath, at 
the weekly lecture, and the prayer-meeting. 
Excepting a weekly union prayer-meeting, 
on Sabbath afternoon, and which has been 
largely attended, though it is now in its se- 
cond year, only the ordinary means have been 
used. We are thus reminded that the Lord 
still builds his spiritual temple as the temple 
of Solomon was built, in which the sound 
of hammer, nor axe, nor any iron tool was 
heard in the house while it was building. 
This addition has cheered and encouraged 
our feeble but united and harmonious peo- 
ple to labour on in faith and love, and the 
patience of hope, for yet richer blessings. 
‘Brethren, pray for us. 


LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Congregational Singing—Revival among the 

Hoodies Lotteries— Meeting of Presbytery. 

Battimore, Md., May 10, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—Judging from the many 
able communications from various quarters 
to your paper, on the service of praise, I 
conclude that there is a general interest 
among Presbyterians on this subject at this 
time. A brief account of what is doing 
in Baltimore in this important matter may 
not be uninteresting to your readers. Se- 
veral of our churches have for the last two 
or three years paid particular attention to 
this feature of congregational singing, using 
a fixed yet copious collection of choice stand- 
ard tunes carefully adapted to the age ow 
psalms and hymns of our collection. The 
Franklin street church especially has prac- 
tised this plan with very gratifying results. 
Before the invocation the choir sings a 
selection of its own, perhaps an anthem or 
a chant, in the simple but impressive form 
of those contained in the Presbyterian Psal- 
modist; then the praise of the congregation 
is LED by the choir in the use of the tunes 
adapted to certain psalms and hymns of the 
fixed selection. Thus the choir having con- 
trol of the introductory service of prise, 
may have sufficient inducement to cultivate 
music in the rehearsal, but will not abuse 
its privileges, as in the great complaint 
against choirs—the selection of tunes for 
the other three parts of praise, with which 
the congregation may not be able to unite. 
So successful has been this plan, that the 
pastor, Rev. N. C. Burt, is now having 
printed for the use of his congregation this 
selection of hymns and tunes. I have seen 
some of the advanced sheets of the forth- 
coming book, and judging from these—the 
good taste exhibited in the selection of 
hymns and tunes, the general union of tune 
and hymn with which our people have so 
long been familiar, and the excellent typo- 
graphy—I have no doubt but the end in 
view will be materially furthered by its gen- 
eral adoption among his people. The selec- 
tion is so arranged that it may be used to 
any extent in connection with our book, 
and no doubt other congregations would 
find its use just as advantageous as the con- 
gregation for whom it was especially pre- 

red. 

There is at this time in our city a great 
deal of wonder, and not a little misgiving, 
expressed concerning the religious work 
among the rowdies, noticed in your paper 
of April 30th. I confess myself one of 
those who have some misgivings as to the 
genuineness of the revival, as it is called, 
and hence it is no notice of it has appeared 
in my correspondence. There is an almost 
unprecedented degree of animal excitement 
connected with it, and the scene presented 
each evening reminds you involuntarily of 
that enacted on Mount Carmel by the priests 
of Baal, who, it is written, leaped upon the 
altar which was made, and cried aloud unto 
their God, as though he were asleep and 
must be awaked ! 

I fear this is, toa great extent, the revi- 
val of human feelings, which are accustomed 
to undergo periodical excitement, as the 
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most notorious of these have been con- 
verted” before. No; when God's presence 
is felt in his reviving power, I believe the 
opposite of these manifestations is seen. 

here is a sense of unworthiness and help- 
lessness on the part of the recipient of the 
Spirit; it is then especially that the heart 
is humbled and bowed down by the weight 
of sin; there is reverence for His presence 
like that of the angels who veil their faces 
before him, erying Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty; and there, too, will 
be respect for his house and his holy ordi- 
nances, which is not observed during the 
mad ravings of the excited and unrestrained 
feelings of man. I am now judging the 
tree by its fruits. I may be mistaken in 
the true nature of the fruits of this work. 
Would that I may be found thus mistaken! 
I have only given my fallible opinion, and 
this with the design of correcting some of 
the extravagant accounts of the work which 
I have seen io print. Our Methodist 
brethren, however, are confident of the gen- 
uineness of this revival, and exhibit great 
zeal, and self-denial, and sincerity they 
— devised for the conversion of the peo- 
ple. 

Perhaps the most interesting news I can 

ive. you relates to the origin of the church 
in which this work is going on. About 
twenty years ago several Christian young 
men joined together to do food in a ne- 
glected part of the city. They began a 
prayer-meeting in a “sail loft,” and a few 
years after secured an old ship lying at the 
wharf, to which they removed, and in which 
they held stated preaching for years, by 
ministers of different denominations. It 
was at firsta union effort, but by and by 
glided into the hands of the Methodists 
exclusively. The popular young divine, the 
Rev. Mr. Cookman of Philadelphia, was one 
of the young men first en in this enter- 
prise. It is called the Seamen’s City Beth- 
el, and is said to have done a great deal of 
oe among that interesting class of our 
ellow beings. This shows what the zeal, 
energy, and pious labours of a few young 
men can accomplish. It seems the Chris- 
tian young men of our day are imbued with 
a similar spirit. May there rise up many 
such monuments as the result of their la- 
bours in the cause of Christ. 

It is well known throughout the coun- 
try that the great moral deformity of Balti- 
more for many years is its legalized lotter- 
ies, a species of gambling. These lotteries 
were controlled by the Commonwealth, 
through mgs commissioners elected by 
the people. When the new. Constitution 
was formed a clause was introduced into 
that instrument, declaring that on the 30th 
of March, 1859, this system should end. 
The event was anticipated by the friends 
of morals and religion with great hopes; 
but, alas, they were doomed to a la- 
mentable disappointment; for a few da 
after the above date the doors of nearly 
every lottery office were thrown wide open; 
the 7 schemes“ were boldly pla- 
carded throughout the city, and these mael- 
stroms of immorality are doing their work 
of on and ruin as extensively as 
ever. Not any longer, it is true, in the 
name of the State of Maryland, but in the 
vending of policies drawn in the lotteries of 
Delaware. This, I understand, is not only 
contrary to the spirit of the new Constitu- 
tion, but in direct opposition to a law of 
the State, which forbids the selling of any 
foreign lottery policies within our bounds. 
I asked a respectable lawyer the other day 
why these lottery agents go unpunished! 
His answer was, “ Money in the hands of 
a few of these agents is more powerful 
than the law in the hands of our magis- 
trates!” QO! that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the slain 
of the daughter of my people! 

At an adjourned meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Baltimore, held this day in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, a Committee 
was appointed to organize a church at War- 
ren, Maryland, according to the request of 
a goodly number of persons of that place. 
The Rev. A. C. Junkin, from the Associate 
Reformed Presbytery of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, was received into this 
Presbytery. The pastoral relation between 
the Rev. R. C. Galbraith and the Madison 
street Church (coloured) was dissolved by 
the request of the former, and now the 
Rev. Hiram Reeds (coloured) remains the 
sole pastor of that very prosperous church. 
The Presbytery adjourned to meet on June 
13th, at eleven o'clock, A. M., in the same 
place—the Central Church. 


LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Advantages of San Antonio— The Surrounding 
Springs 
Products and Trade— Presbyterian Church 
—Austin’s Monument. 

Saw Antonio, Texas, April 20, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—Yesterday I enjoyed 
the privilege of commemorating the death 
of our Lord in the city of San Antonio. 
The Presbytery of Western Texas has just 
closed its sessions here. The population is 
variously estimated at from seven to ten 
thousand, It is said to have had thirty 
thousand at one time under Mexican rule; 
and a rapid growth is now confidently 
anticipated. Its advantages for an inland 
commercial city are unequalled, and the 
salubrity of the climate is unsurpassed. 
The surrounding country, it is true, is now 
desolate; the soil is rich enough, but so 
arid that nothing of value will grow with- 
out irigation; this is abundantly supplied 
by the San Pedro and San Antonio rivers. 
The San Pedro takes its rise about two 
miles distant, in numbers of gushing 
springs running from beneath a limestone 
ledge, and is carried by artificial channels 
to the gardens and enclosures of the city, 
giving life and beauty to every spot that 
imbibes it. 

The San Antonio, a much larger stream, 
bursts from a similar ledge some four miles 
north of the city. These head-springs are 
not surpassed in beauty probably by any 
thing of the kind in the world. The face 
of the country is rolling, and rises gradu- 
ally as you approach from San Antonio. 
Near these head waters it becomes broken 
and irregular. After passing over four 
miles of black and almost barren prairie, 
and having seen but here and there a 
cactus or mosquito bush or patch of dried 
grass, the eyes are relieved and delighted 
by a luxuriant vegetation. Stately live-oaks, 
pecan, and cotton-wood trees, show what 
the soil can do where water is supplied. 
Grape vines full of clusters clamber in 
wild confusion on almost every bough. As 
you approach, you see the bubbling water 
sparkling in the distance beneath the rays 
of the sun. Captain Whiteley, of the 
army, who is also a ruling elder, and to 
whom I and others are indebted for pleas- 
ant drives about the city, measured one of 
these springs and found its depth about 
twenty feet. The water is so clear that I 
could see the smallest substance at the bot- 
tom. San Antonio may be furnished with 
an inexhaustible supply of water from this 
source. The river now runs with many a 
bend through the city, giving an extensive 
water front, which is valuable for wash- 
ing, bathing, and irrigating purposes. 

The gardens produce every vegetable 
grown in the earth. Irish potatoes are an 
uncertain crop; Eastern ones are generally 
used, costing about eight dollars per barrel. 
The peach is about the only valuable fruit 
that is grown in any abundance. Every 
variety of grape, the fig, and the banana, 
may also be raised. Strangers are gener- 
ally regarded with suspicion, but when the 
confidence of a family or of a circle is 
gained, a more cordial and generous hospi- 


tality is nowhere to be found; and a per- 
son of real worth can do much better 
without certifiestes of chameter than with 
them. The sources from prosperity 
comes to this city are in th far-off regions 
of Sonora, Arizonia, Chihuahua, aod New 
Mexico. San Antonio will soon be con- 
nected with the Gulf by railroad. It will 
then be to these regions even more than 
ancient Palmyra or Tadmer was to Assyria. 
Its merchants will be princes, and its pal- 
aces will rival those of the East. 

The best building material, and that 
which is now coming into general use, is 
the cretaceous limestone of the country. 
It is durable, easily worked, and very 
abundant. It is of alight cream colour, 
and when handsomely dressed cannot, at a 
short distance, be distinguished from mar- 
ble. 

The old Mexican adobe, or sun-dried 
mud houses, and the even less sightly 
jackals, or huts of perpendicular. poles, are 
a disgrace to the city, and must soon disap- 
pear before American taste and enterprise. 

I am sorry to say that the Presbyterian 
church is a small affair, built of this unsub- 
stantial adobe. One end has fallen out 
twice, I understand. The plainest benches 
are the only pews, and a well ventilated 
roof the only ceiling. This edifice, how- 
ever, ig the best that could be erected by 
the infant band of ten years ago, and now 
all are husbanding their resources to build 
a church which shall be an ornament to 
the city, an honour to our denomination, 
and a spiritual home for generations to 
come. 

Their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Bunting, 
whose faithfulness and energy deserve suc- 
cess, is now busily engaged in obtaining aub- 
scriptions for this object from the citizens 
generally. Several Jews and Roman Ca- 
tholics have contributed, and many who 
desire the prosperity of the city, though 
not members of the church, are doing a 
good part. The building which these 
citizens expect the church to put up will 
cost some twenty thousand dollars. I 
do not see how this little band can meet 
these expectations, and thus honourably 
appropriate these subscriptions, without aid 
from abroad. 

A sojourn of a few days has impressed 
me so deeply with the importance of this 
enterprise, that I have without solicitation 
written the above, hoping that they who 
love to invest where Christ is to be hon- 
oured, will remember San Antonio. My 
thoughts turn to the Alamo while I write, 
around which and into which I have often 
walked during the past week. «Thermo- 
pyle had its messenger of defeat, but the 
Alamo had none,” is the inscription upon 
the monument erected in Austin by the 
State to its heroes. I trust that a similar 
courage on the part of this united band of 
Christians will meet with a different re- 
ward. It is a daring project for a few 
Christians of limited meays, mostly females, 
to erect in a city of Roman Catholics and 
foreigners a Presbyterian church worth 
twenty thousand dollars; but circumstances 
imperatively demand it, and I have no 
doubt they will succeed. N. C. 


From our London Correspondent. 


Loxpox, April 22d, 1859. 
THE PROSPECT OF IMMEDIATE WAR. 

Messrs. Editors—I dare not enter on politics, 
nor will you desire it, as the newspapers will 
convey to your readers all the information they 
may wish far more fully than I could give 
it. The community of Great Britain are 
almost unanimous in deprecating the madness 
that seems about to plunge Europe into the 
horrors of another war. Had the people been 
consulted in any of those nations now about 
to shed their blood in a vain struggle between 
their imperial and imperious masters, not one 
of these nations would have placed themselves 
in the position they now hold. When the 
bloody fray commences, we shall hear of hor- 
rors such as never before were realized on the 
fields of European warfare. The marshalling 
of armies bas at length reached a magnitade 
indicative of the amazing energy and resources 
of modern times, and directly contradicting 
the Utopian ideas of those who lately were as 
suring us that the nations and their rulers 
were too wise and too well civilized to fight. 
Who can tell but the telegraphic wires will 
bring to us, on Monday morning, the intelli- 
gence that the die is cast, and the first shot 
in a war which will not cease till the best blood 
of Europe has been shed, and the chivalry of 
all the nations been brought into direct and 
deadly opposition. God grant that better 
tidings may reach us; and whatever be the 
issue as regards the Continent, God grant that 
England may be kept out of the struggle! 


MEETING OF THE SYNOD OF THE ENGLISH PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England is now holding its annual meeting in 
Regent Square Church, London (Dr. James 
Hamilton’s). There is not a single question 
this year to ruffle the most sensitive temper, or 
to produce a shade of painful feeling. The 
Synod is free to do its glorious work as repre- 
senting the whole Charch, and to devise and 
set forward new schemes of Christian enter- 
prise and benevolence, or to aid and encourage 
the old, and it has entered on these duties 
with a fair measure of zeal. Among other im- 
portant benefits dating from this meeting, is 
the prospective endowment of the Theological 
College, on behalf of which there were sub- 
scribed, at a public breakfast yesterday, no 
less than $11,180, which you will allow was a 
good beginning for our little Church, number- 
ing only ninety-tbree charges. Of this sum 
Mr. Barbour of Manchester contributes $5000, 
on condition that $50,000 be made up during 
the ensuing year—thus adding à new debt to 
the many under which he has ia old times laid 
this Church. The deputations from Scotland 
and Ireland have been received. Dr. Beith, 
the Moderator of the Scottish Free Church 
Assembly, and Dr. Murray Mitchell, their 
highly gifted Bombay missionary, appeared to 
represent their Church the night before last, 
and delivered eloquent addresses. They were, 
as usual, heartily welcomed, but their recep- 
tion occasioned one of those little controversies 
which indicate the freedom allowed in our 
Courts for the frank expression of whatever 
sentiments may exist in individual minds. 
Your readers have not forgotten our organ 
controversy. There were strong feelings evoked 
by this subject on both sides last year, and 
certain proceedings really arising from our 
discussions, though formally bearing another 
aspect, had taken place in the Free Church 
Courts, which grievously offended some of the 
English brethren, being looked on by them as 
a virtual interference, by a powerful neigh- 
bour, with the liberty of our small community, 
This had been resented accordingly, and an 
opportunity was taken by the Rev. W. Chal- 
mers, one of our most talented ministers, on 
this occasion to allude to the matter in terms 
indicative of some displeasure. This produced 
rejoinders, and a somewhat animated discus- 
sion resulted, which, buwever, soon closed in 
good humour, proving only like the exhausted 
mutterings of a storm that is past. On the 
whole, the Synod has been a most happy one, 
and it will be closed this day by the ordination 
of anew missionary, a young Free Churchman, 
to join our noble band in China. 

Among other subjects that will be interest- 
ing in America, there was & resolution in 
reference to the ter-centennary celebration of 
the Scottish Reformation in 1860. Be it 
known to you, Mesers. Editors, and to the 
Presbyterian world, that the idea of this cele- 
bration originated among the little class of 
divinity stadents in our London College, and 
therefore it was quite appropriate that their 
Professor, Dr. McCrie, should introduce the mat- 
ter to Synod. He expressed a hope that Ame- 
rica would send some of her gifted ministers 


and ruling elders to the Edinburgh meetin 
The French Protestant — are — 
ting a similar festival with relation to their 
nati Reformation this year, bringing for- 
cibly to mind the closeness with which Scot- 
land followed the lead taken on the Continent 
in those stirring events which, three hundred 
years ago, shook Popery to its centre, and gare 
to our Presbyterian polity its consistency and 
first fall development since the apoaties’ days. 
Allow me to express a hope that this may 
be the case. Be assured all the terian 
Charches of the United Kingdom will bail a 
good and influential deputation from America, 
and especially from the noble Old-school 
Charéh. Come and tell us of your 

and of your plans; initiate us into some of 
your methods, and give us the opportunity of 
establishing a closer bond of fellowship and of 
Christian affection than has existed hitherto. 


DR. BEITH, DR. uns, AND REV. MR. JOUNSTON, 
AS PORTRAYED IN WILSON’S ALMANAC. 


By the way, I have just glanced4nto Mr. 
Wilson’s Presbyterian Almanac, without having 
time to examine almost any of the contents. 
Of course the engravings were the first objects 
to attract my attention; and as I have had at 
this time the opportunity of seeing together in 
the Synod both Dr. Beith and Dr. M rie, 
whose portraits are there given, allow me to 
make a critical remark on these pictures. Dr. 
Beith is there made to appear a less happy 
and a less genial man than he really is. No 
doubt nature bas given him a serious expree- 
sion of countenance, which is the impress of 
his mind, but there is no sourness in his face, 
as I think the portrait conveys, His family 
trials have been very severe, as all who have 
read his narrative of successive bereavements 
know, and doubtless these have left deep 
traces on his aspect, but notwithstanding he 
carries with him a warm heart, and a lively 
spirit, which can express itself, as it did the 
other evening, in felicitous words on proper 
occasions. Dr. M'Crie’s picture conveys the 
energy and vigour which mark his character, 
but does not express the hearty genial good 
bumour and kindly spirit of this most estima- 
ble and lovable of learned divines. It is too 
stuck-up, if I may venture to use such a word. 
But at the same time when you look at that 
picture you see the excellent professor in one of 
bis expressions not ill delineated. Mr. Jobn- 
ston, of the Irish Presbyterian Church, is 
tolerably well given. But the mild and gentle 
character of that truly apostolic minister is in 
the picture less developed than bie shrewd 
and hopeful spirit. He ie the great advocate 
and ardent exemplification of the duty of out- 
door preaching, which he himself constantly 
practises, and which he urges with unwaver- 
ing zeal on all the Presbyterian clergy, not 
only in Ireland, bat throughout the kingdom, 


EVANGELICAL MEETINGS, 


Among the religious movements of the me- 
tropolis, perhaps, I ought ere now to have 
given prominence to an effort made by Sir 
Culling Eardley, the constant friend of evan- 
gelical union, to draw into one focus the ener- 
gies of Christians of all denominations, by 
inviting them to meet at his own residence, 
when, after a slight refreshment, all the guests 
form themselves into a meeting, and take up 
some point of Christian duty, generally oon- 
nected with missions, or with the progress of 
the gospel on the Continent, which is discussed 
in a catholic spirit by all parties present. 
Thus Turkey, Germany, and France, have suc 
cessively been brought closely before the minds 
of a gathering of a hundred (or perbaps more) 
of the class of the community who are likely 
to bave great influence in the various spheres 
of London Christian life. A few nights ago, 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Down 
and Connor was present at such a meeting, 
the object of which was the present state of 
Protestantism in France. Especially under 
the harassing and persecuting rule of magis- 
trates and governors, who abuse the laws of 
the Empire in order to crush Protestantiem. 
Many good things were said, and a subscrip- 
tion was taken up to assist some special cause 
of extreme hardship. This is a new mode of 
drawing Christians together, and as Sir Cal- 
ling is an Independent, it was something to 
see two bishops of the Established Church 
meeting their brethren of various dissenting 
Churches on the common topic of religion. 
It augurs something for the future, I trust, 
and gives us hope that the time will come, 
though still far distant, when the people of 
Christ will see eye to eye more clearly than at 
present, and Christ’s cause will grow under 
the united and concentrated energy of the 
Churches. D. G. 


CRUISE OF THE MORNING STAR. 


The missionary ship Morning Star return- 
ed to Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, from a 
second voyage to Micronesia, Jan 28. 
A general meeting of the mission was held 
at Strong’s Island, commencing August 28. 
In their Annual Report, the brethren say: 
“The Lord has blest the plans we last year 
laid for taking two new stations in two dif- 
ferent parts of our extended field; and we 
now have five radiating points on four dif. 
ferent islands, the remotest of which are 
about a thousand miles apart. A most re- 
markable series of providences, extending 
through several years, has at last most sig- 
nally opened the way on Ebon, of the Mar- 
shall Islands, among savages that have beea 
the dread of seamen.” 

The Morning Star has several times vis- 
ited that island, and been completely in the 
power of the savages, yet nothing but 
will has been manifested. The brethren 
there have also lived in perfect safety, sev- 
eral acres of land have been given them, 
houses have been built for them, their pro- 
perty has suffered no serious diminution 
from theft, and they have had no difficulty 
in securing all they wished, that the island 
affords. The savage king, who isa terror 
to his subjects, has protected the mission as 
effectually as any chief of Micronesia has 
ever done any of our number. On Apai- 
ang, of the Kingsmill Islands, (the other 


new station) much has been effected in 


learniug the language, in securing aequaint- 
ance and influence, in teaching to read, 
and in colloquially imparting Scripture 
truth. Public Sabbath services were com- 
menced in June, seven months after the 
landing of Mr. Bingham. The democratic 
savages have been troublesome, but not 
dangerous. The rights of property have 
been very well regarded by them. 

«At the three older stations of the mis- 
sion we also recognize the kind hand of 
our God. Darkness vastly predominates, 
but light is increasing. Interest in us and 
in our teachings, both miscellaneous and 
religious, ix extending. The Sabbath is 
being voluntarily observed by a steadily en- 
larging number, and even by some who do 
not attend on the Sabbath ministrations. 
But we especially rejoice in a work of grace, 
which we think we have good reason to 
hope has been begun in the hearts of sev- 
eral. At Kusaic, a man and his wife have 
been admitted to the church, and we are 
all pleased with the decided manifestations 
of a Christian spirit in them. On Ponape, 
we have strong hopes of one young man, 
and there are several others on islands 
in whom we trust the work of grace has 
been commenced, and in whom we hope 
yet to see more decided manifestations of 
it.“ 


A GREAT WORK. 

A person can be about no greater work 
than that of endeavouring to enlarge the 
spiritual kingdom of the Redeemer. And 
when any would divert him from this to 
some other employment, he cannot give a 
more appropriate answer than that of Nehe- 
miah to Sanballat— I am doing a great 


work, so that I cannot come down; why 
should the work cease, whilst I leave it and 


come down to * It was a deep-seated 
conviction of this truth which moved the 
venerable William Carey to exclaim—when 
the Rangoon government placed his an 


Felix in a dignified and important office— 
„My son is shrivelled from a missionary 
bassador 
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Foreign Items. 


Tas Sovemn Leacue AND Covenant. 
Au unusual spectacle was witnessed in 
ws of — on ne 7th ult., 

ing t y previous to the spring 
communion. On that day the congregation, 
of which the Rev. Thomas Manson . 
tor, was engaged, at the morning diet, in 
renewing and again subscribing the Sol- 
emn e and Covenant, Mr. Manson’s 
church is in connection with the 8 of 
United Original 2 1— holds the 
permanent obligation of the Solema e 
and Covenant. It is one of the 1 — 
of that denomination which refused to join 
the Free Church a few ago, when a 
majority of the United Original Synod 
agreed to amalgamate with that body. 


Missionantes ror Caina.—The Di- 
rectors of the London Missionary Society 
have secured the services of a number of 
well qualified missionaries for China, six of 
whom, at the least, will leave England 
during the summer. 


AnoTHes Mreacce- WORKER IN FRANCE. 
—Another- wonder has arisen in the district 
of Chatelherault, at St. Genest! A young 
girl had the reputation of a saint in her na- 
tive place, and a few old women used to 

to consult her on the future; but on 


23 her town and entering an honour- 
able family, she began to perform prodigies. 
Converse with the Virgio; power to heal 
incurable — sight of souls, and 
knowl of their destiny, and of what will 
relieve who are tormented—such are 
her privileged powers! Women admire 
and consult her; assemblies gather to hear 
ber; water is blessed by her and cures dis- 
eases; linen is consecrated by her, and 
heals fevers and paralysis. Eyen men go 
to hear her! The local authorities, how- 
ever, bestir themselves. The mayor, ao- 
companied by the curé, enters thie house; 3 
hundred persons are present; bottles, vases, 

ents of all descriptions, are at the girl’s 
— her blessing. The stranger’s 
arrival interrupted the ceremony; the girl 
is questioned; she hesitates, and at length 
confesses that she received plenty to eat and 
to drink, but that she did not know what 
she said. Such is the account of a trick 
which, to succeed, like the La Salette affair, 
only wanted the support of the clergy. 


Deata or A MILLIONAIRE Bisnop.— 
The English papers record the death of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Bethell, Lord Bishop 
of Bangor, the oldest prelate on the Episco- 

bench. The See is 
annum, with a patronage of eighty- 
one fringe, the annual value of 
which is $115,000, with other gifts. | 

Lrrerary Pitrerer.—Dr. Lindner, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of 
E is charged with purloining rare 

and manuscripts from the University 
library. 

Sraristicat Sorcipe.—During the five 
years, 1852-56, a total number of 5415 
suicides were committed in England and 
Wales. Amongst males hanging is the 
commonest mode. Next in order of fre- 

ency is cut throat. Drowning stands 
third on the list, and poisoning fourth. 
Among females also hanging is the most 
frequent method of suicide; drowning comes 
next, and poisoning third.— Winslow's Psy- 
chological Journal. 


TALLEYRAND’s Memorrs.—We hear 
from Paris:“ It is a well-known fact that 
the memoirs of M. de Talleyrand, according 
to his disposition, are to a only thirty 

after his death, which will be in 
1868. But the heirs have already begun 
negotiations with publishers, who, of course, 
have had a glance at these papers, allowing 
others to have a peep over their shoulders. 
It is known now that these curious memoirs 
contain a very secret history of the house of 
Austria, and throw light on Maria Louisa, 
which are in the highest degree interesting. 
It is said that the heirs have been offered 
large sums by publishers, but still r 
sums by others who are not publishers, but 
who would be glad to buy and confiscate 
the history of the whole world. Yet the 
heirs have resisted the temptation, and will 
not deprive the spirit of the deceased of the 
easure of speaking the truth for once, at 
east, after his death. Who knows!“ 


AntI-ConFEsstoNAL MEMORIALS.—Four 
memorials against the Confessional, con- 
taining altogether 6702 signatures—from 
Chelsea, Cheltenham, Clifton, and Ply- 
mouth—have been presented to the Queen. 
Mr. Sotheron Estcourt (Home Secretary) 
has intimated that they have been laid 
before the Queen. Six other memorials 
have since been sent up by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the National Protestant So- 
oiety. London paper. 

LAMARTINE.—The legacy of $30,000 
left to Lamartine by the old maid, Mademoi- 
selle Martio of Macon, is repudiated by the 

get, who generously renounced all claim on 
ee that a niece of the deceased counted 
on the bequest for her marriage dowry. 


Anorent CAN OR. — The loch which sur- 
rounds the ancient castle of Closcburn, 
Scotland, is* at present in course of being 
drained. The workmen ewployed in cut- 
ting the drains discovered au ancient canoe 
embedded about three feet deep in the moss 
forming the bed of the loch. The canoe is 
of oak, te an excellent state of preservation, 
save that on one side a small extent of 
white wood is decayed. It measures eleven 
feet in length, is two feet four inches in 
width within, and twenty inches deep. 


Tun ConerecatTionaL UNION or Scor- 
LAND.—The annual meetings of this Union 
have been recently held in Dundee. At 
one of the meetings a paper drawn up by 
Mr. Swan was read. It stated that at one 
time many thought that Independency would 
likely become popular in Scotland; but it 
was now plain that such popularity was not 
to fall to the lot of ——— churches in 
Scotland, which was chiefly attributable to 
two causes—the — bias of the people 
in favour of Presbyterianism, and the pre- 
judice against the principle of pure com- 
munion. These might be called theoretical 
objections to Independency; but there was 
one cause of a practical or experimental 
kind, which operated strongly against the 


of the principles of Indepen- 
e 


ney. It was impossible to conceal that 
their churches not exhibited so high, 
holy, and consistent a character as from 
their professed principles was e from 
them. Referring next to what he consid- 
ered to be of the first importance to the 
future prosperity of the churches, Mr. Swan 
urged the necessity of maintaining a high- 
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steam power, can 


nial, and consecration to Christ's service. 
The paper met with the cordial approval of 
the meeting. 

Crora.—The immense expen- 
diture in army accoutrements has, among 
other benefits, new machinery for 

ale flexible saw is made to do the 
containing one hundred layers, squeeze 
the mass, and the saw, which is worked by 
be directed by a skilful 
hand 80 as to cut out all the pieces simul- 
taneously as required for a complete suit.— 


English paper. 


Desgrtions.—Sir Charles 
Napier says that thirteen thousand sailors 
have deserted the British naval service with- 
in three years, and that too with more than 
$130,000 due them. So long as the brutal 
practice of flogging seamen is continued, it 
will be a difficult matter, even were there 
no other drawbacks, to make any service 
popular. 

Moprsty on THE Deciine.—In Paris 
the shoulder pieces of a ball dress; last 
vestige of modesty, that transparent bit of 
muslin that stood allegorically between de- 
cency and a blush, have disappeared, and 
have been seen in public places cut 
horizontally across, from arm-pit to arm-pit, 
leaving the entire arm and shoulder per- 
fectly free, and, of course, nude! 


Cast Stern By One OperatTion.—A 
Mr. Brookman of London claims to have 
discovered a method of producing cast steel 
from any kind of iron by one operation. 
The claim of the patentee says the process 
consists in “cementing portions of iron or 
steel of any description in a crucible or 
furnace means of alkaline or earthly 
materials in states of oxyds of salts.” For 
the conversion of an inferior quality of iron 
or steel into a superior article, he uses 
about three per cent. of alkaline material, 
and from two and a half to three per cent. 
of carbon or carbonaceous matter, such as 
rosin or soot. 


PopisH IMMORALITIES.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Beacon states 
that lately three Trappist monks, loaded 
with medals and bend, were consigned to 
the jail of Charleray, where they are kept 
in most rigorous secresy, notwithstanding 
the desperate efforts made by ecclesiastics 
to communicate with them. The revela- 
tions made by one of the little lads they 
were educating, unveiled crimes of mon- 
strous turpitude on the part of the monks 
towards the juvenile offenders confided to 
their care, and paid for by the government 
of their country. 


Extent or Lonpon.—London is rapidly 
extending its boundaries. It covers an 
area of 121 square miles, equal to a square 
of 11 miles to the side. The population in 
this area amounted in the year 1801 to 
958,863, and in the year 1858 to 2,362,336. 
The London of 1858 is equal to three Lon- 
dons of 1801. It has now a larger popula- 
tion than the six New England States. 


General Items. 


‘Stewart Cottece, TENNEssEE.—This 
Institution, recently adopted by the Synod 
of Nashville, is commencing its new career 
with highly favourable prospects. In addi- 
tion to the large sums contributed for its 
endowment, the following very able Faculty 
has been secured:—Rev. Dr. MeMullin, a 

ntleman of great energy and wisdom, 
President. Rev. Dr. A. A. Doak, former 
President of Washington College, Tennes- 
see, Professor of Ancient Languages and 
Literature. Rev. Dr. William Mack, for- 
merly President of Jackson College, Ten- 
nessee, Lecturer on History; and the Rev. 
T. D. Wardlaw, Professor of English Lite- 
rature and Criticism. 

DEGREES CONFERRED.—The Board of 
Trustees of Jefferson College have conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
G. W. Thompson, of Academia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Rev. Sanders Dieffendorf, 
Principal of Vermillion Institute, Hayes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Dickens’s New PRTODTCAT.— We have 
received from Messrs. J. M. Emerson & Co. 
of New York, the first number of Dickens’s 
new periodical, All the Year Round. It 
opens with the first three chapters of a new 
serial from Dickens, entitled A Tale of 
Two Cities.” The articles generally are of a 
high order as to literary merit, and promise 
well for the popularity and success of the 
publication. The list of contributors per- 
manently engaged claims to include a con- 
stellation of writers such as no other period- 
ical in the world can boast of. We under- 
stand that in case Dickens revisits this 
country, as is anticipated, the notes of his 
tour will appear weekly in All the Year 
Round. Messrs. Emerson & Co. are to 
issue the numbers simultaveously with their 
appearance in London. The price is five 
cents a number, or $2.50 per annum. 


Retics.—Some boys who were fishing 
along the banks of the Canistoe river, near the 
second bridge on the Hornersville and Attica 
Railroad, Pennsylvania, recently discovered, 
near the edge of the water, several musket 
balls, and, upon digging into the bank, they 
found about three hundred in all. These 
bullets were twenty-two to the pound, the 
same size, we believe, as the old Queen’s 
Arm musket used in the Revolutionary 
War. It is supposed by many that some of 
the Indians who participated in the massa- 
cre of Wyoming descended the Canistoe 
river, and it is very probable that these 
relics were lost during the expedition. 


Rev. Da. Dana.—The Newburyport 
Herald. says:—The Old-school Presbytery, 
which has been holding a session during 
the present week in this city, went in a 
body, seventeen in all, on Wednesday, to 
pay their respect to the venerable Dr. Dana, 
now in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
The Rev. Thomas Savage, of Bedford, New 
Hampshire, in bebalf of his brethren, made 
a few appropriate remarks to him, express- 
ing their feelings of love and veneration. 
He received them with much joy, and told 
them that he could not let them depart 
without taking each of them by the hand. 
In turn they went to the bedside of their 
aged brother, grasped his hand, and listened 
to the few words he addressed to each. One 
of those present remarked that it was among 
the most interesting and affecting scenes of 
his life thus to meet one whose life had been 
so full of usefulness and honour, and to lis- 
ten to his words, perhaps for the last time, 
ere he goes to that home where his heart 
has so long been. Though feeble, we are 


gia to learn that Dr. Dana enjoys as good 
ealth as could be expected at his advanced 
age 


PrEesBYTERIAN Unton.—The Toronto 
Globe says that the United Presbyterian 
Presbytery of Toronto, Canada, at their late 
meeting, amongst other business, adopted 
the following motion on union with the 
Free Church :—“That the Presbytery hav- 
ing received reports from all the sessions in 
the bounds except two, respecting the pro- 
posed basis of union between the Presby- 
tetian Church of Canada and the United 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, find that 
these sessions are favourable to union; 
but that, with to the basis, there is 
considerable variety of opinion. And the 


Presbytery to state that they cordial- 
ly concur with the sessions in earnestly de- 


siring union, and cherish the hope that it 
may soon be satisfactori 


ily accomplished, but 


conceive that the basis ought not to be 
adopted by the Synod without important 
ameadment. The Presbytery also take 
leave to state that they have seen a report 
of the basis adopted in Victoria, Australia, 
by the Synod in connection with the Church 
of Scotland, by the Synod of the Free 
Charch, and by the Synod of the United 
Pres i urch; and respectfully sub- 
mit that that basis ought to be brought 
under the consideration of the of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Canada, as 
preferable to the basis proposed here.” 


ZooLocicat.—Seventy thousand dollars 
have been —— — the establishment of 
the new Museum of Comparative Zoology in 
Boston, which, with 850,000 donated by 
Mr. Gray, makes the whole available fund 
$120,000, exceeding by $20,000 the sum 
required by the legislative enactment to in- 
sure State aid to the amount of $100,000 
more. Ground for the Museum will be 
broken this summer. 


Sir Jonataan Sitick.—The Queen of 
England has beem graciously pleased to ad- 
vance to the dignity of knighthood Jona- 
than Slick, the celebrated clockmaker of 
Oniontown; also known as the Hon. Bren- 
ton Haliburton, Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia. 

THe Otpest GRADUATE OF PRINCE- 
TON.—William Morton Watkins, of the 
class of 1792, of Farmville, Virginia, is said 
to be the oldest living graduate of Prince- 
ton College, and is now eighty-seven years 
old. He and Bishop Hobart were room- 
mates, and in a little volume containing the 
life of Hobart there is published a letter 
from Watkins to his young friend Hobart, 
advising him to study law. This letter, in 
print, was shown to Mr. Watkins sixty years 
after it was written. | 


Tue Mount Vernon SuBSORIPTIONS.— 
The Mount Vernon Jecord extra, just is- 
sued, gives the following additional sub- 
scriptions for the purchase of the Tomb and 
lands of Washington. We believe they are 
mainly in addition to the sums before an- 
nounced. 


Massachusetts, $1,235.65 | Connecticut, $2,033.47 
Maine, 702.50 | New York, 2,294.24 
Kentucky, 1,617.72 | Florida, 58.30 
Pennsylvania, 1,067.50 | Georgia, 458.50 
Wisconsin, 797.40 | Iowa, 192.75 

U. 8. Naval Sta- U.S. School, Sche- 
tion, N. V. 304.95 nectady, N. Y. 11.90 
.© « „ 


FarAL Inguny TO A CLERGYMAN.— 
A fatal accident occurred to the Rev. Ho- 
race Stringfellow, an Episcopal cle an, 
of Hanover county, Virginia, near Peters- 
burg, on Saturday last, the 7th inst. He 
attempted to cross the Central Railroad 
track with a carriage, when a train struck 
it, instantly killing one of the horses, fatally 
injuring himself, dangerously wounding his 
wife, and slightly bruising his daughter. 

Dalxx NO Fountains.—A society has 
recently been organized in London for the 
purpose of supplying that beer-imbibing 
city with drinking fountains, that its thirsty 
inhabitants may be able to moisten their 
we without being compelled to enter 
a gin-shop, or purchase a pot of “arf-an’- 
arf.” Similar conveniences are strongly 
urged in our American cities. 


Rev. Dr. Betaune.—The Christian In- 
telligencer says a private letter has been re- 
ceived from the Rev. Dr. Bethune, dated 
when one day out from Gibraltar, which 
contains a favourable report of his health, 
and expresses a hope that he may return in 
October next. 


Lone AND SHort Dars.—At Berlin 
aud London the longest day has sixteen 
hours and a half; at Stockholm the long- 
est day has eighteen hours and a half; 
at Hamburg the longest day has seven- 
teen hours, and the shortest seven; at St. 
Petersburg the longest day has nineteen, 
and the shortest five hours; at Tornea, in 
Finland, the longest day has twenty-one 
hours and a half, and the shortest two hours 
and a half; at Wandernus, in Norway, the 
day lasts from the 21st of May to the 22d 
of July, without interruption; and at Spitz- 
bergen the longest day is three months and 
and a half. 


AMERICAN Socrety.—The stated 
meeting of the managers was held at the 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York city, 
on Thursday, the 5th inst. Four new so- 
cieties were recognized: one in each of the 
States of Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Michigan. Letters were presented from 
the Rev. L. S. Jacoby, Bremen, sending 
encouraging statements in regard to Bible 
distribution in Germany; from Hon. 8. 


Wells Williams, Canton, in regard to Chi- 


nese translations, and the effects of the late 
treaty; from the Rev. M. S. Culbertson, 
Shanghai, showing that a good translation 
of the Bible is the great want of China, and 
speaking favourably of the version now in 
rogress; from the Rev. Charles Tracy, 

adura, stating the need of aid in the 
Bible work, and asking an appropriation for 
disseminating the Holy Scriptures; from 
Mr. P. R. Hunt, Madras, in regard to 
books on hand and funds needed to prose- 
cute the work; from the Rev. Dr. Riggs, 
Constantinople, in regard to the Armenian 
Reference Bible, about to be published at 
the Bible House. Grants of books were 
made to the Presbyterian Board of Domes- 
tic Missions; to the Rev. Dr. Hepburn, for 
Japan; books for Africa; to the Board of 
Missions of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
Testaments in Dutch and English for Ja- 
pan; books for distribution at Barbadoes 
and St. Thomas, West Indies; to the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, three thousand dollars for Bible 
work in their missions in China, Madura, 
and Madras. 


Domestic 


Toe Crops 1n run West.—Letters from the 
West continue to speak in the most encou- 
raging terms of the crops. In Illinois the 
quantity of land sown and the appearance of 
the growing wheat are alike commended. The 
Lake people are already making preparations, 
and at a sale of vessels at Chicago last week, 
double the price asked two weeks ago was 
paid. It is quite safe to say that, up to May 
Sth, the prospects of farmers in the West 
were never better, and that the crops now 
promise to yield the growers a harvest which 
will give new life to the West, restore value 
to her railroads, and set in active motion the 
business of merchants on the Atlantic de- 
pendent upon the grain trade. 


Winter in Utan.—A letter from Salt Lake 
City, dated April 8th, says:—The winter has 
been the most severe one ever known in this 
valley, and for the last two months wood has 
been selling at from twenty-five to thirty dol- 
lars per cord; tea and coffee and such luxu- 
ries had almost become mere articles of recol- 
lection until three or four days since, when a 
train of Radford, Cabot & Company came in 
from California, bringing a small lot, which 
ran out so quick that it was scarcely known 
they had any at all. —— Young preached 
yesterday, it being Conference at the Taberna- 
cle. He looks feeble and much care-worn, and 
his discourse was mild and temperate. There 
is nothing new at 7 Floyd; the army are 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of Major 
Prince, the Paymaster, who has gone to Cali- 
fornia for money to pay off. The suttlers, in 
the meantime, have gotten up a currency, in 
the way of printed checks, from two bits up 
to a dollar, to meet the exigencies of the 
times. 

Waaters Cavsuep tHe Ice.—Letters 
received by the North Briton speak of namer- 
ous di to British whalers in the Arctic 
seas, a number of steamers and sailing ves- 
sels having been totally lost in the ice. We 
have been favoured with the following:—‘ A 
dispatch from Peterhead, England, April 13th, 
announces the arrival at that port of the 
whalin ship Norwal Deuchars, from Green- 
land, which reports the total loss of five shi 

two of them steamers) while employed in the 
heries in the Arctic seas. They were the 
Empress of India, an iron auxiliary screw 
steamer, launched at New Castle in the early 
part of the year; the Volunteer, another 


screw steamship, belonging to the Tyne; the 


| barque Alert of Peterhead, and Milenca of 
F 


raserburg, and a third barque, name at 
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present unknown. It is su that they 
were crushed in the ice. e Gertrude of 
Hull also sustained considerable damage in 
the ice, and the Narwal Deuchars reports 
having had & narrow escape. The Eopress 
of India was a very fine vessel, six hundred 
tons register, and one hundred horse * 
As the English have comparatively few whal- 
ers in the Arctic seas, their fleet in those 
waters must be well nigh exterminated.— New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


Sate or us a 
law of the last Legislature, milk is here 

to be sold in Massachusetts by wine measure, 
instead of the standard now used. The gallon 
of the Winchester bushel, by which milk is 
sold now contains 268 9275 inches; that of 
wine measure 231 inches. It is therefore a 
parent that the future standard will be 41-10 
— cent. less than the present one—quite an 
portant difference. 


Sitver Dottars.—Silver dollars have be- 
come exceedingly rare. A letter from San 
Francisco states that their coi is soon to 
be commenced at the mint in that city. This 
is thought a matter of considerable import- 
ance, as it is hoped that the Chinese can be 
induced to take the American dollars instead 
of the Mexican, which are at a premium; and 
that by that means the discount.on over $2, 
000,000, which amount of silver is annually 
exported to China, may be saved to the mer- 
chants of this country. 


Orecon Frovur Mirts.—Tbere are in the 
State of Oregon one hundred and thirty-five 
flour mills, with a capacity of — two 
million five hundred thousand barrels per 
annum. 


Newport anp NAHANr.— The hotel at Na- 
hant, it is stated, will be discontinued, the 
experiment of last year proving the impossi- 
bility of a first-class, self-supporting hotel, 
where the attractions for the fashionable world 
are so limited. It is stated that the rush to 
Newport has set in with greater eagerness 
than ever. Sixty-three cottages have already 
been rented for the summer, being one more 
than was rented last year on the 10th of 
July. There are still upwards of forty fine 
cottages to rent. 


A Narrow Escarx.— A workman in the 
employ of Mr. R. B. Lawton, of Hudson, on 
Saturday, 7th inst., had a remarkable escape. 
He lay 2 upon the track of the Hudson 
river railroad, using the rail for a pillow. 
The spot selected for his couch was very near 
the place where Rafferty was killed a day or 
two previous. When the night express ae 
up, the rattling of the cars and the bellowin 
of the locomotive failed to awaken him, an 
as the train whizzed past it cut off his hair 
close to the scalp. Miraculods as it may ap- 
pear, the man escaped injury, but his personal 
appearance is slightly disfigured. 


Arrackep By Inprans.—Mr. Bishop, at the 
head of forty men, while on his way to join 
Lieutenant Beale, was attacked, at the cross- 
ing of the Colorado river, on the 20th of 
March, by a party of Indians, six or seven 
hundred strong. After killing a large num- 
ber of his treacherous enemies, he succeeded 
in retreating about thirty miles, and then sent 
for assistance to Colonel Hoffman. 


Tae Wanperer’s Araicaxs.— The Vicks- 
burg True Southron says six of the Wanderer’s 
Africans, four men and two women, are on 
exhibition in that city. They are described 
as perfectly docile, answer such questions as 
they understand readily, and seem endowed 
with extraordinary powers of imitation and 
mimicry. They are somewhat stunted in 
growth, and, with one exception, have indiffer- 
ent heade. Their teeth appear to have been 
filed. They are lively and cheerful. 


Mammora Gourps.—The Chillicothe (Ohio) 
Gazette says:—There are two gourds in the 

ssession of Mr. James Templin, Sr., of 

eerfield township, in this county, which are 
such curiosities in their way as to merit a 
notice. They were grown near Frankfort, by 
Mr. Templin’s mother, some time between the 
years 1795 and 1802; the precise date is not 
now recollected. The larger one holds nine 
galions, and the smaller one eight — 
Although more than half a century old, they 
are yet perfectly sound. If any body, any 
where, can produce a gourd that in age or 
size can beat either of these, we would like to 
hear of it. 


Rusa ror Pixe’s Peax.—The St. Louis De- 
mocrat says:—The boats bound up the Mis- 
souri river have now-a-days to stow away pas- 
sengers in every available spot of their cabins, 
decks, and hurricane roofs, and even the usu- 
ally quiet precincts of the Texas-have to be 
used fur the accommodation of the Pike’s 
Peakers. The most exposed and uncomfort- 
able portions of the lower deck are appropri- 
ated to the numerous oxen, mules, and horses 
of the sanguine crowds of gold-seekers. One, 
and sometimes two boats, leave for the Mis- 
souri every day, to which the above will 
apply. One that took her departure yester- 
day has in her cabin two hundred and sixty- 
seven passengers, and a large number on her 
deck, nearly all of whom intend encountering 
the hardships and privations of a trip to Pike’s 
Peak. Three or four boats will leave to-day, 
with an average perhaps of two hundred and 
fifty passengers each. Every boat from the 
south, the north, and the Illinois and Ohio 
rivers, brings from five to a hundred and fifty 
Pike’s Peakers. 


Darn From Wresttinc.—James Henry, 
son of Joshua Bates, of Natick, Massachusetts, 
a promising lad twelve years of age, died on 
Friday evening of last week from the effects 
of wrestling. It is thought that the immedi- 
ate —_ of death was the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, 


Crime Ix New Yorx.—It is stated that 
there are no less than eighteen persons in 
the Tombs of New York on charges of mur- 
der, homicide, and arson. A truly formidable 
list! 


A Payinc Investwent.—Professor N. C. 
Morse, of Louisville, Kentucky, recently took 
fifty acres of land in West Tennessee on debt, 
at forty dollars per acre. On examination he 
found that it contained vast quantities of lead, 
the rocks beneath the soil being lead ore. A 
thorough test shows pure lead ore to the value 
of eighty-six per cent., and associated with 
sulphate of baryta, equally valuable as the 
lead ore. Since the discovery, Professor 
Morse has refused one thousand dollars per 
acre for the land, and he has raised twenty- 
five thousand dollars in Cincinnati, where he 
formerly resided, to build furnaces, and com- 
mence mining operations immediately. 


Generous.—The American Presbyterian says 
that one of the city pastors of Philadelphia, 
having been obliged through ill health to de- 
sist for a time from his public labours, was 
last week waited upon by a member of his 
church, and proffered three thousand dollars 
in a check, for the purpose of defraying his 
expenses to Europe for six months. 


Ginsenc.—Ginseng root is largely collected 
in Wiseonsin and exported to China. 
tween $30,000 and $40,000 worth of it was 
exported from Richland county alone last 
year. 


Eaclrrrs Founp.—On the 28th of March a 
fierce shower of zrolites occurred in Harrison 
county, Indiana. One poor wight, when the 
stones came whistling through the air, in 
great terror fell flat with his face upon the 
ground, doubtless expecting his end was ap- 

roaching. Two other gentlemen were out 
in the woods, and were startled at the sound 
of the stones falling through the trees. Nu- 
merous other stories were rife in the neigh- 
bourhood. There seemed to be such a super- 
stitious dread attached to the occurrence that 


the stones. It is now said, however, that 
three have been found. At the house of Mr. 
John Lamb several fell in the yard. A little 
boy saw one of them fall, and dug it out of 
the ground, where its projectile force had 
buried it. It was three inches in length, of 
an oblong shape. Another, found elsewhere, 
weighed one pound and three ounces avoirdu- 
pois; but as all were buried deep in the 
ground only a few have been collected. 


Awertcan Travet 1n Ecypt.—The number 
of American travellers on the Nile this year 
is much smaller than usual. Governor: Sey- 
mour of Connecticut, ex-Minister to Russia, 
was at Cairo on the 2lst of March. Dr. Abbott, 
proprietor of the collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities in New York, was dangerously ill at 
— 

Tas Foray Carmvanva Ap Sonora. 
The Missouri Republican says :—Our corres- 
pondent from Leavenworth city confirms the 
views which have been heretofore expressed 
in regard to a foray upon Chihuabua and So- 
nora, in the event of the failure of the Pike’s 
Peak gold adventare. That — — 15 
at work in ing up an expedition, which is 
to be — — Chihuahua and Sonora, 
does not admit of doubt, and the condition of 
the men who have pone out to the gold 1 
the destitution of many of them even when 
leaving our frontier, and the probability that 
hundreds and thousands will be in a state of 
absolute starvation, and therefore ready for 


E thing soon after their arrival—all these 


things warrant the belief that an inroad, 


no attempt was made until recently to recover’ 


or otherwise, will be made into the 
exican States which we have named. All 
an expedi is money—money to 
for. the provisions fer. the use ef the men, 
This has been the main difficulty in the way 
of an earlier organisation, and may yet pre- 
vent an efficient force from being set in mo- 
tion. The country will look with mach inter- 
est to the future movements of the fillibusters 
on the western plains. 


Inrerestine Retics.—Prof. F. S. Holmes, 
of the College of Charleston, has unearthed 
from the site of an old pond near that city, 
bones of the mastodon terrapin, deer, and the 
fragmeots of Indian pettery— seeming to esta- 
blish the fact that the red man and all the 
creatures here named were cotemporaneous. 


Joint-Woru.—The joint-worm has made 
its appearance in the Piedmont section of Vir- 
— and Rappahannock river region, but 
rom the vigorous progress the wheat has 
already made, it is hoped that the damage 
will not be so large as of late years. 


Sraget Raitroaps.—The Philadelphia North 
American says:—We have now eighteen char- 
tered companies, authorised to employ capital 
to the amount of from $200,000 to $500,000 
each. Eight of these have constructed and 
equipped their roads, and are doing, respec- 
tively, a large, prosperous, and increasing 
business. Two (Green and Coates and West 
Arch streets) have completed their tracks, or 
nearly so, and will soon commence operations. 
Of the remaining eight, some have already 
begun work, and the others will soon follow. 
There is scarcely a section of the more com- 
pact portion of our city that is not penetrated 
by one or more of these lines; in fact, as it 
has been poetically expressed, the city is 
“ grid-ironed” with them. 


Apropos!—Mrs. Antoinette Blaekwell nee 
Brown, preached at the Music IIall, Boston, 
in the pulpit of the Rev. Theodore Parker on 
Sunday. In reading the Scripturgs, irrever- 
ent people smiled when she came to the pas- 
sage in the thirteenth chapter of first Corinth- 
ians, When I was a child I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” 


Bap Use ror Fuiour.—The New York 
Courier says:—Several hundred barrels of 
unsound flour have been purchased in this 
market within a few days, at a price not ex- 
ceeding $3.50 per barrel, which are to be used 
in distilling for the manufacture of whiskey, 
an article, the importance of which, commer- 
cially, few but those directly interested will 
understand, 


Marte Svcar.—Twelve farmers in Green- 
field, Connecticat, have made 12,175 pounds 
of maple sugar the presentseason. The total 
number of trees tapped was 3422. The great- 
est yield per tree was four pounds, and the 
smallest a trifle less than three pounds, The 
average was about three and a half pounds 
per tree. 


Sur Boitpina Wisconsin.—The me- 
chanics of Green Bay, Wisconsin, last year 
built a vessel for ocean navigation, which they 
sent, via the lakes and the St. Lawrence, to 
the ocean. The operation proved so success- 
ful that they intend this year to incfease the 
business, with the conviction that it may be 
made one of the permanent pursuits of the 
place. 


New Harzsour ror New Orteans.—The 
New Orleans Crescent suggests that a new 
harbour will have to be formed on the Gulf of 
Mexico, that large ships may avoid the diffi- 
culties of the Mississippi bars. If the river 
cannot be deepened this will be unavoidable, 
and a new city will have birth on the sea 
coast; for it will take but a short time, with 
the increase of population in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and especially with the increased 
demand for cotton, to have the commerce at 
New Orleans double what it is to-day. The 
cotton crop of the country has now reached 
four million bales, but before long four million 
bales will be shipped at New Orleans alone. 
Then no one can foresee how extensive will be 
the shipments of breadstuffs and provisions 
abroad and coastwise; but since the Missis- 
sippi is the natural outlet of a country whose 
future productions are beyond present calcu- 
lation, the commerce of the country cannot be 
obstructed by bars detaining ships two or 
three months. 


Wasainoton Invinc.—The friends of Wash- 
ington Irving will be glad to hear that his 
health is now becoming ony settled; he made 
his appearance in New York the other day for 
the first time in many months. Mr. Irving’s 
illness has been the result of his long-con- 
tinued application, and had become so serious 
as to cause many fears as to the final result, 
as he is now past seventy-six years of age. 


Disaprorntep Pixe’s Peak Emicrants.— 
The St. Joseph (Missouri) Journal of the 29th 
ult. says:—A party of disappointed emigrants, 
who left home on the 20th of March last, 
returned 9 After proceeding out as 
far as the Big Blue their faith in the gold 
mines gave out, and they took the back 
track. Their appearance at Market equare, 
with their hand-carts and cooking utensils, 
attracted general attention, and created quite 
a panic among some timid Pike’s Peakers, 
who are now about starting out. One of the 
returned = informed us that he would 
leave for the East on the evening train, hav- 
ing had enough of the far West, and that as 
he had just walked six hundred miles, he 
intended to ride the rest of the way. The 
West was no place for him. 


Frost ix Texas.—On the 23d ult. a severe 
frost occurred in Texas, killing a great deal of 
corn and cotton throughout the State. The 
Houston Telegraph estimates the damage to 
the crops at “millions of dollars.” The farm- 
ers were preparing to replant, but the ground 
was very dry. 

Anoruer Fallon or 
It was reported 141 that an expedition 
had sailed from New York for Cuba. We 
learn from Hayti that the expedition resulted 
in a ridiculous failure. The party consisted 
of Don Jose Elias Hernandez and thirty-two 
other Cubans, who left New York about two 
months ago, in the brig African, bound to 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti, under a contract with 
its captain that they were to be put in boats 
within fifteen miles of Nueves Grandes, in 
Cuba, for which service he received $1000 
previous to their departure. Faithful to his 
agreement, the captain conveyed them to the 
designated spot, and was extremely anxious 
to get rid of his passengers; but they refused 
to disembark, principally, as they allege, be- 
cause the boats leaked, and would have been 
swamped long before the shore could have 
been reached. The voyage was then con- 
tinued to Port-au-Prince, in Hayti, where the 
fillibusters were all landed, and as they have 
little or no money, they are left in a state of 
utter destitution. Two hundred and fort 
stands of arms belonging to them were land- 
ed, and put in the public stores at IIayti by 
the government. The Spanish consul at that 
place has obtained possession of all the facts 
connected with their expedition, and their 
names, and a Spanish vessel of war has been 
sent from Havana to py for — 

urpose, it is supposed, of demanding the 
—— of these ill-fated adventurers. 


Foreign Helv 3. 


FROM EUROPE. 


We have London papers to the 30th of April by 
the steamers. 

The crisis in Europe continued, but there had 
been no declaration of war, though hostilities had 
almost commenced. The hopes of peace hung 
upon a very slender thread, namely, an offer of 
mediation on the part of England, based upon the 
acceptance of one of the two following conditions: 
Ist. The immediate, absolule, and simultaneous disar- 
mament of Austria, France, and Sardinia ; or, 2d. The 
consent on the part of all, pending the result of the 
mediation, to retain their armies in precisely the same 
condition, and to maintain a position, if not of peace, 
at all events of inaction. This proposition was 
transmitted to Paris and Vienna on the 25th ult., 
but so late as the 30th, France had not signified her 
acceptance of it, and nolwithstanding the report of the 
acceptance of the offer by Austria, 120,000 of her 
troops had crossed the Ticino and entered the Piedmontese 

tory. This was regarded officjally in Paris as 
an overt actof war. French troops were pouring 
into Italy from every available point. Tuscany 
had joined with France, and the Grand Duke had 
fled for safety. The news from all parts of the 
Continent of Europe is of the most important and 
exciting character, and points most unmistakably to 
a speedy and desperate conflict. In the meantime 
two events of entirely unexpected character had 
occurred to change the face of affairs. Russia, on 
the 22d ult, had celebrated an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with France, engaging to menace 
the frontiers of Prussia and Austria, in the event of 
a conflict. The knowledge of this fact had, per- 
haps, induced Austria to regret her warlike preci- 
pitancy; for the London Herald, of the 27th ult., 
states that despatches had been received at the 
British Foreign Office announcing the willingness 
of the Cabinet of Vienna to accept further media- 
tion on the partof England. After, however, the 


strong expressions of partiality for Austria uttered 
by the British Ministers in the recent Parliamen- 
tary debate, it is not to be expected that British 
mediation will longer be acceptable to France, 
Russia, or Sardinia. 

Cotton had declined, while breadstuffs were all 
considerably advanced in price, and provisions 
were also somewhat higher. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament was formally dissolved by procla- 
mation on the 23d ult. The new Parliament was 
summoned for the 3istof May. The Parliament- 
ary elections had commenced, and were progress 
ing quietly. The Ministers express considerable 
anxiety about the approaching war, which is now 
considered as inevitable. Earl Derby intimated 
that Great Britain will maintain a full armed 
neutrality, and will sympathize in the strict main- 
tenance of the treaty of Vienna. 

The British channel fleet had sailed with sealed 
orders, and it was inferred that they were bound 
for the Adriatic. There were rumours of a pro- 
clamation calling for 10,000 men for the navy. 
Warlike preparations were going forward rapidly 
in England. At Woolwich there was great acti- 
vity. The Government had chartered Cunard’s 
screw steamer Etna and a number of other vessels 
to convey troops and ammunition to the Mediterra- 


nean. 
FRANCE. 

At the meeting of the Legislatif Corps, Count 
Walewski read to the Chambers an exposition of 
the negotiations which had taken place, saying that 
if the Emperor made war it would be because he 
had been constrained todo so by the aggressive 
conduct of Austria. He also said that every pos 
sible consideration has been used by France to 
avert the calamity of war. The most active mili- 
tary movements prevailed throughout France. The 
total French force destined to co-operate with Sar- 
dinia in the event of a war, is estimated at eighty 
thousand, They will be formed in two divisions— 
one under General Canrobert, and the other under 
General ,_Baraguay D'Hilliers—the whole to be 
under the Emperor in person. 

SARDINIA. 

Piedmont despatches, received at London the 
26th ult. stated that the Austrian troops would 
enter Piedmont on that day in three divisions. 
The King of Sardinia had issued inspiriting pro- 
clamations to the army, saying he regarded Aus- 
tria’s ullimatwm as an insult, and rejected it with 
disdain. He is to command his army, and was to 
leave Turin for Alessandria on the 27th ult.; and 
the same day had been fixed for the departure of 
the French Emperor and Prince Napoleon to take 
the command of the French army. The Sardinians 
propose to throw themselves in the way of the 
Austrians at Sesia, and to endeavour to hold their 
own until sustained by their French auxiliaries. 


ITALY. 


Accounts from Rome, transmitted by telegraph 
from Marseilles, show that political excitement is 
rapidly increasing in the Papal States. Great 
numbers of volunteers have departed to join the 
Piedmont army, two hundred and fifty young men 
having left the town of Perugia alone. A riot 
among the students at Bologne had been quelled by 
the military force, the troops having fired on the 
students, and wounded several persons. The tele- 
graph does not state whether the firing proceeded 
from the Austrian troops, or from the Papal gen- 
darmes or soldiers. 


GERMANY. 


In the Diet at Frankfort, on the 23d ult., the pro- 
posal of Prussia to keep the principal Federal 
contingents in readiness, and to take all necessary 
steps for arming the Federal fortresses, was agreed 


to. 
RUSSLA. 

According to the new Russian Gazette, the Rus- 
sian Government had taken a resolution to place 
the corps d armee of General Luders on a war foot- 
ing. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg had declared 
its intention not to advance so long as Germany 
also refrains from doing so. Otherwise a corps of 
observation would be placed on the Austrian fron- 


tier. 
AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian official journal contains an impe- 
rial manifesto explaining the necessity of a war 
with Sardinia, and authoritatively denies that there 
is a secret treaty between France and Russia. 
The Austrian Southern Railway was retained for 
the exclusive service of the Government, and 
troops and ammunition were being constantly con- 
veyed over it. The mission of the Austrian Arch- 
duke Albrecht to Berlin is stated to have been 
perfectly successful. He succeeded in forming a 
convention with Prussia, by which the latter en- 
gages to send tothe Rhine an army of 28,000 men 
under the command of the Prince Regent; and if 
the pending negotiations for peace should fail, this 
force is to be increased by the contingent of Bava- 
ria, 60,000 strong, and the Eighth Federal Corps 
of 60,000, while still other contingents will be held 
ready to march, 

PRUSSLA. 

The Austrian correspondence says that the 
Prussian Cabinet had received previous informa- 
tion touching the Austrian ultimatum to Sardinia, 
and that therefore her faithful adherence to the 
union with Austria is hoped for. 


TURKEY. 


The apprehensions of war had aroused fears of 
insurrections in Turkey. Advices from Bessarabia 
confirm the reported Russian armaments there, 
and there are reports of the intended assembling of 
100,000 Russians in that province. 


INDIA. 


The Calcutta mail of the 22d of March had 
reached London, The Begum and the Nana had 
gone down to the Nepaul frontier with eight thou- 
sand men. Another attempt to produce a mutiny 
among the Sikh troops had been discovered at 


re. 
CHINA. 


The China mail, with dates from Hong Kong, 
March 12, had arrived. Lord Elgin had sailed 
for England. It was asserted that the Court of 
Pekin still opposed the admission of an English 
Ambassador. 

COCHIN CHINA. 


The Paris Moniteur contains the copy of a report 
received by the Minister of Marine from Admiral 
Regnault de Genorilly, announcing the capture of 
the citadel of Legion, on the 17th of February, by 
the united French and Spanish forces. He had 
only a few men wounded, and the health of the 
men is said to be satisfactory. Two hundred 
pieces of cannon, in iron and brass, and a corvette 
and seven junks fell into the hands of the com- 
bined army. In the absence of the French Admi- 
ral from Turin, the Cochin Chinese attacked the 
remaining detachment of the French naval force, 
but were repulsed with the loss of one hundred 
and fifty men, and several of their batteries de- 
stroyed. 


Married. 


On the evening of the 9th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph H. Jones, Mr. Joun E. Harrow to Miss 
Mary M., daughter of Joun F. Beister.ina, Esq., 
all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, 28th ult., 
West, D. D., Mr. Danie 
Moos, all of Philadelphia. 


On the 8th inst., by the Rev. David Magill, Mr. 
James Abaus to Miss Janz Grauan, both of West 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, the 5th inst., by the Rev. 


by the Rev. Nathaniel 
to Miss Exiza 


Charles R. Bonneil, Mr. James Hamittron to Miss 


Jane Rea, both of Philadelphia. 


At Hendersonville, North Carolina, on the morn- 
ing of the 26th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Chapman, 
Mr. Ayprew Mutes to Miss D. Twirrr, all 
of Hendersonville. 

At Princeton, New Jersey, on the 27th ult., by 
the Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D.D., the Rev. Josxea 
T. Duryea, pastor elect of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, — New York, to Miss Ecvizanera Rosa, 
daughter of Isaac Baxer, Esq., of Princeton. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Samuel Brown, 
Mr. James L. Bratrow to Miss Mary Moons, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman, all of Bath 
county, Virginia. 

In Middletown, Pennsylvania, on the 5th inst., 
by the Rev. Thomas K. Davis, Dr. Gronda F. Mien 
to Miss Mary E, daughter of Gzorez 


On the 28th ult, by the Rev. J. L. Vallandig- 
ham, Mr. Hewray G. Baar of Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, to Miss Amanpa Wrippogs of New Ark, 
Delaware. On the 3d inst., Mr. J. W. Westtaxe 
of Indiana, Pennsylvania, to Miss Anna AbaLAlds 
Brown of New Castle county, Delaware. 


On the 3d inst., at Berlin, Maryland, by the Rev. 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hewry B. Jounson of Philadel- 

hia, to Miss Lust G., daughter of Z. P. Haun, 
Esq., of Berlin. 

On the 28th ult, by the Rev. Dr. William 8. 
White, near Lexington, Virginia, Jauns T. Par- 
rox, Esq., editor of the Parkersburg Gazette, to 
Miss Acnes M. Barctar, daughter of Colonel A. 
T. Barclay, deceased. 

On the 5th inst., by Rev. A G. Fairchild, D. D., 
Mr. S. M. Fister of the firm of T. H. Nevin 4 Co., 
Pittsburg, to Miss Satt A., daughter of F. H. 
Ovrpnant, Esq., of Fairchance, Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, 

On the 7th inst., at Princeton, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D. D., the Rev. Jottos 
Speencer of Louis, Missouri, to Miss Caro.ixs 
T. NELSO of Princeton. 


Obituary. 


Died, of pulmonary consumption, on the llth 
ult., in —.— Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the twenty-seventh year of his 
THOMAS, youngest son of THO and MARY 
RUSSELL. The fond and pious nts mourn 
the early departure — the child of their old age, 


on whom they ho to lean in their declinin 


years. The remaining b 


day. This family have been afflicted, but 
wonderfully sustained by Divine grace. Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord. N 


Died, on the 22d ult., in the twenty first year — 
ate 4 ter 
land. 


ry. Possessing a bright and ready mind, she fre- 
quently enjoyed the honour of academic distiner 
tion; but the meekness of her bearing made her 
an object of love rather than of envy with her 
competitors. She was a universal favourite — 
her relatives and friends, and met with a cordi 

reception wherever she went. In the domestic 
circle she presented an example which received, 
as it deserved, the highest commendation. But it 
was not the will of Providence that she should 
tarry long amidst these transitory scenes. The 
hectic flush indicated but too plainly that death 
was on his way, and that her earthly career was 


soon to terminate. After afew weeks confinement, 


during which she enjoyed the instructions of her 
pastor, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, and by her 
calm and peaceful exit bequeathed to the world 
her dying testimony of the untold value and effi- 
cacy of religion to support the soul, even amidst 
the revelations of a dying bour; but O for such 
an end! 8. T. 
Died, at Sterling, Whiteside county, Illinois, on 
the 29th ult, MARY, wife of Mr. JAMES A. 
GALT, aged thirty-one years. When an earnest 
worker is called up higher. and a bright and shin- 
ing light extinguished in Zion, it is meet that the 
Church militant should know it, that the breth- 
ren in Christ may be stirred up to more fervent 
prayer, by realizing that the supplications of one 
of the faithful are hushed for ever. The subject 
of this notice was one of whom it could be truly 
said, “ Her life was hid with Christ.” In all the 
relations of life, whether as an obedient and duti- 
ful daughter, a kind and gentle sister, a cheerful 
and. tionate wife pod faithful and loving 
mother, or as a member of the Presbyterian Church 
and of society, she was pre-eminently exemplary. 
Feeling that the banner of her Saviour over her 
was Love, she adopted it as her motto, and regu- 
lated her conduct by it. At no time in ber life did 
this principle shine forth with a brighter lustre 
than during her struggle with the lest great ene- 
my. When her soul approached “the swellings 
of Jordan,” and she felt that “this mortal” was 
about to “put on immortality,” she called those 
who were near and dear to her around her bed, 
and exhorted them, with the test tenderness 
and affection, to live near to Christ, and cast all 


| their cares on him, that they might at last depart, 


as she was departing, without fearing any evil, in 
the full assurance of a blessed immortality beyond 
the grave. Then ascended from her lips the in- 
cense of such a prayer for the mourners as only 
the dying Christian can offer; after which she 
calmly fell asleep in Jesus. “Blessed are they 
who mourn” for such a one, “for they es 


Notices. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America will hold 
its next meeting in the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, at eleven o'clock, A. M., on 
Thursday next, the 19th of May, and will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. William A 
Scott, D. D., Moderator of the last Assembly. 

The Committee of Commissions will meet 
in the Lecture-room of the church, on the Wed- 
nesday evening preceding, at eight o'clock, to re- 
ceive Commissions, and on Thursday morning, 
the day of the meeting, at nine oclock, for the 
saine purpose. 

Jonx Lxrnonx, Stated Clerk. 
Avexanper T. MeGnt, Permanent Clerk. 

P. S. Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are respect - 
fully requested to make out their lists of persons 
entitled to the Minutes on a separate sheet, and to 
send that, together with moneys for the Minntes, to 
G. H. Van Gelder, Esq., Treasurer of the General 
Assembly, office 320 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


COMMISSIONERS TO THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY.—The Commissioners to the next Gene- 
ral Assembly are requested to forward their names 
and post office addresses, stating also whether 
they are ministers or ruling elders, to Silas J. 
Bowen, Chairman, Indianapolis, Indiana. This 
should be done pom tly, that they may be ad- 
vised by letter where they will be entertained. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet 
at their Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
on next, 17th inst., at four o’clock, 

M. H. Jones, ing Secretary. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for worship to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at eight 
o’clock. Sermon by the pastor, the Rev. Joseph 
—.— D. D. Subject of discourse, Infant Sal- 
vation. 

— 


SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH.—The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in North America 
will meet in the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Pine, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, the 25th inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., to be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. A. G. Wylie. 

Joun N. McLeop, Stated Clerk. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY COMPA- 
NY.—tThe stated meeting of the Presbyterian An- 
nuity Company, late “Corporation for the Relief 
of Poor and Distressed Ministers,” &c., will be 
held in the Library Room of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 821 Chestnut street, Phila- 
del phia, on Friday, the 20th of May, at four o’clock, 
P. H. Joszrn H. Joxgs, Secretary. 


— —-— — 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Presby- 
tery of New York stands adjourned to meet at the 
Mission House, No. 23 Centre street, New York, 
on Monday, 16th inst., at twelve o’clock, M. 

Frepericx G. Cuarg, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF NASSAU.—The Presbytery 
of Nassau will meet in the Presbyterian church, 
corner of Ewen and Ainslee streets, Williams- 
burg, Long Island, on Tuesday evening, the 17th 
inst., at balf-past seven o'clock, for the purpose of 
ordaining Mr. James McDougall, Jr., and installing 
him pastor of said church. 

J. D. Warrs, Stated Clerk. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION ANNI- 
VERSARY.—The Fourth Anniversary of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath-School Association will take 
place on Monday evening next, 16th inst., in Con- 
cert Hall, Chestnut street below Thirteenth, Phil- 
adelphia. A summary of the operations of the 
Society will be presented, and voluntary state- 
ments made by superintendents and teachers of 
the influence of the present revival in our Sun- 
day-cshools during the past year. A Union Sab- 
bath-school Teachers’ Prayer-meeting will be held 
at the Hall at four o’clock in theafternoon. Union 
Hymns will be used. It is hoped that these ser- 
vices will be followed with spiritual blessin 
upon all our Sunday-schools. Every friend of the 
cause is earnestly invited to attend. 

Georce H. Stuart, President. 

J. S. Communes, Chairman Miss. Com. 


— 


D* BRECKINRIDGE’S THEOLOGY, VOL. 

Coxsiperep; being the Second 0 cology 
considered as a of Poditive Truth. By 
Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D. 8vo. $2.50. 

Also, a new edition of Vol. I., being Tar Kxow- 
LEDGE or Gop OnsectiveLy Consiperep. 8vo. $2. 

In itself it isa remarkable production, and bears 
on every page the stamp of the prodigious intel- 
lect that produced it.—Central Presbyterian. 

The style is nervous, compact, forcible, and 
clear.— gational Herald. 

The energy of these discussions, the nervous 
English of the author, his evangelical spirit, hum- 
ble submission to the letter of the Divine word, 
and originality of conception and illustration, 
cannot fail to commend this work to students of 
theology. New York Observer. 

We freely accord this book a very high place in 
the theological productions of the age.— United 


It takes its place at once in the highest ranks of 
the productions of human thought on the t 
subjects on which it treats.— Pres. of the Wes 

e style of this volume is not only vigorous, 
which we may well have expected, but lucid.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


Meworr or Joan Gatscox, LL.D., Founder of the 
New York High-school. By his Son, John H. 
Griscom, M.D. 

Tus Best Tatwas. the Rev. Richard New. 
ton, D. D., author of Rills from the Fountain of 
Life. 16mo. 6 illustrations. 75 cents. 

Contents.—The Best Fountain. The Best Work- 


Mas. Garrr's Booxs.—The Circle of Rlessing, 
30 cents. Motes in the Sunbeam, 30 cents. Para- 
bles from Nature, 50 cents. Worlds not Realized, 
30 cents. Proverbs Illustrated, 30 cents. Alice 
ont Aaa 50 cents. Aunt Judy’s Tales, 50 
cen 


Byte on Mattlew, $1. Mark, $1. Luke, Vol. I. 


uncle Jack, the Fault Killer, 30 cents. Fanny 

Flower Gir cents. 

Profeasor Cabell on the Unity of Mankind. $1. 
Dr. Hamilton’s Christian Classics. $4. 
Baillie’s Life of Captain Bate. 75 cents. 
Baillie’s Life of St Augustine. 75 cents. 


blished b 
Published >} BERT CARTER A BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway. New York: and 
WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
may 14—3t 
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EW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. — Home 
The Life and Letters of M 


der Anderson, M.A. By Rev. Norman L. Walker. 
— —ʒ e of 
by Robert Browns 
imo. 7 cents. 4 

The Titles of Jehovah; a Series of Lectures, to 


which are added six Lectures on the Christian 
— Dy the Rev. J. W. MA. lume 

The Indian Church during the Great Rebellion; 
an Authentic Narrative of the Disasters that befell 


ite and ees unto Death of 
of its Euro bers. 
the Rev. I. A. Sherring, AM LLB. 30 


1.25. 

Patience in Tribulation; a Memorial Sketch of 
Jessie With mendatury Note by 
the Rev. Francis Gillies, A.M. lemo. ‘62 cents. 
J. Oswald Jackson, 

Mendip Annals; or, a Narrative of the Charita- 
ble Labours of Hannah and Martha More in their 

Neighbourhood. i J 
More. Edited with additional matter, by Arthur. 
Roberts, M.A. 16mo, 

A Critical and Grammatical 241 At. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, with a ised 
Translation. By Charles J. B.D. Svo. 


$2.50. 

A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on 8t. 
Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation. By the same. 8vo. $2.25. 

A Critical and Grammatical Com on St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, with a Re- 
vised Translation. By the same. $3.25. | 

A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and 
to Philemon, with a Revised Translation. By the 
same. 8vo. $3. 

A Critical and Grammetical Commentary on the 
Pastoral Epistles, with a Revised Translation. 
By the same. 8vo. $3. 

The Martyr of Allahabad. Memorials of En- 
Xx M. = Cheek, thet Sixth Native 

nfantry, Murdered 0 at Alla- 
the Rev. Robert Meek, N.. lemo. 
cen 

“Leaning on her Beloved.” A Memorial of 

M. E. C. 83 cents. 
The Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus, ph: and 
Fulfilment: viewed in connection recent 
statements on the subject. By the Rev. H. H. 
Dombrain, A.B. 12mo. $1.38. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to Luke. By 
the Rev. James Foote, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 85. 

Leaves from a Minister's Portfolio. By the 
Rev. D. Fraser, A.M. 62 cents. 

Memoir and Letters of the late Thomas 
Artist. By hie Brother. 16mo. $1.12. 

The Struggles of a Young Artist. Being a Me- 
moir of David C. Gibson. By 4 Brother Artist. 
lémo. 88 cents, 

The Evangelical Preacher; or, Studies for the 
— * 

he Symbols of the A 
from their Use in other — By Deltas 
18mo. 50 cents. 

The Revelation of St. John. Simply Anal 
and briefly Explained. By Delta. lemo. $1.59. 

Practical Thoughts on the first Forty 2 
of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. By y 

very Day Duties; In to a 5 
By M. A. Stoddart. I6me, $1.12. 

Wanderings and Musings in the Val of the 
ee By James A. Wylie, LL.D. 16mo. 

1.25. 

Missionary Sketches in North India. With 
References to Recent Events. By Mrs. Weitbrecht. 


$1.25. 


„% Any of the above works will be sent by 

mail, post- paid, on receipt of the price. 
SCARCE BOOKS. 

Tropologia: a Key to Open Scripture 
Together with Types 28 Old Testament. By 
Rev. Benjamin Keach. 8vo. $4, 

An Expositon of the Parables and Si- 
militudes of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. Benjamin Keach. vo. 84. 

The Little Stone and Great Image; or, Lectures 
on the Prophecies Symbolised in Nebuchadnes- 
zar's Vision of the Golden Headed Monster. By 
George Junkin, D. D. 8vo. 81.50. 

Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 
By Robert Lowth, D D. &vo. $2. 

Witsius on the Covenants. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 

Thesaurus Theologicus; or, a Complete System 
of Divinity summed up in brief Notes upon Select 
Places of the Old and New Testament. By Wil- 
liam Beveridge, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By Philip Dod- 
dridge, D. D. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 

A Complete Body of Doctrinal and Practical 
Divinity. 7 John Gill. D. D. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Aspasio. By James Hervey. 2 vols. 

vo. 84.50. 

The Whole Works of the Rev. John Willison. 
4 vols. 8vo. $6. 


The Pulpit Assistant; containing more than 
Three Hundred Outlines or Skeletons of Sermons, 
chiefly extracted from various authors, witli an 
Essay on the Composition of a Sermon. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hannam. 8vo. $2.50. 

Horte Solitariw; or, Essays upon some Remark- 
able Names and Titles of Jesus Christ and the 
Spirit, 4c. By Ambrose Serle, Esq. 8 vo. 

2.50. 


Considered from Prinei- 
les of Reason in Consistency with the Nature of 
ings and the Scripture of Truth. With answers 
to seven queries on Predestination. By William 
Tucker. I2mo. 50 cents. 
The Hebrew Wife; or, the Law of Marriage 
Examined in Relation to the Lawfulness of Poly- 
y, and to th tent of the Law of Incest. By 
LE Dwight. 75 cents. 


Introduction to Sacred Philology and Interpre- 
tation. By Dr. G. J, Planck. 12mo. $1.25. 

Sermons on Various. Subjects. By Andrew 
Thomson, D.D. 8vo. $2.62. 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

may 14—3t 


— Teacher, a Gra- 
duate of Princeton College, wishes to ob- 
tain a situation as Principal of an Academy. He 
has a corps of Teachers to assist him. Good refer- 
ences given. Please address H. L. N..“ Troy, 
New York. may 14—It® 


T. LOUIS RELIGIOUS BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
—The Subscriber has taken charge of the 
Depositories of the American Sunday-School Union 
and American Tract Society, and has added a 
large stock of Theological and other Religious 
Books. The latest publications of the Religious 
Press received as soon as issued, and sold at pub- 
lishers’ prices. J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
ap 30—3m 


4 OUR GREAT BOOKS.—Govtp & Liwcots, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston, have just 
published 

Luts or Reticious Tuovenr. By the Rev. H. 
Longueville Mansel, B. D., Reader in Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

This volume is destined to create s profounder 
sensation in this country than any philosophical 
or religious work of this century. It is a defence 
of revealed religion, equal in ability to the Ana- 
logy” of Bishop Butler, and meets the skepticism 
of our age as effectually as that great work in an 
earlier day. The Pantheism and Parkerism in- 
fused into our popular literature will here find an 
antidote. The lectures excited the highest enthu- 
siasm at Oaford, and the volume has already 
reached a third edition in England. The copious 
„Notes“ of the author have been translated for the 
American edition by an accomplished scholar, 
which adds greatly to its value. 


Porutar Geotoar. With Descriptive Sketches 
from a Geologist’s Portfolio. By Hugh Miller. 
With a Resume of the Progress of Geo 
Science during the laet two years. By Mrs. 


ler. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. por 4 
widest 


This work is likely to prove the most 

Hugh Miller’s writings, and to attain 
circulation. It is written in his best style, and 
makes the mysteries of geol intelligible to 
common mind. As an architect explains 
structure of a house from cellar to attic, so thie 
accomplished geologist takes the globe to pieces, 
and explains the manner in which all ite strata 
have been formed, from the nite foundation to 
the alluvial surface. It supplies just the inſorma- 
tion which many readers have — ſor, 
but unable to find. ' 


Tax Lire or Mitrow. Narrated in Connec- 
tion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of bis Time. By David Masson, M. A., 
Professor of lish Literature in University Col- 
lege, London. Vol. I. From 1608 to 1639. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

The sale of the first edition of this great work in 
four weeks, is a sufficient testimony to its worth. 
It has [„ the highest commendation from 
English and American critics. : 

erudite, and magnificent work.— 
ew York Independent. : 

It will stand henceforth in the light of a classic. 
It is thorough, exhaustive, able, and satisfactory: 
a magnificent but just tribute to the memory of 
one of the greatest men, as well as the foremost 
poet of modern times.—New York Evangelist. 


Lecrores os Merararsics. By Sir William Ha- 


milton, Bart., Professor of c and Metaphysics 

in the University of Edin Bdited by H. L. 

Mansel, B.D., aud John Veitch, 

is noble volume, so an 

ed, in Sir William ilton to * 


rican people. He has ranked for am 

scholars as the acutest and most — writer 
on Metaphysics in the English But com- 
mon ers have been often repelled by the 7 
subtlety of his thought and the exactness of 

style. This volume, like the best efforta of Web- 
ster, combines the profoundest thinking with clear 
and popular statement. It is, without doubt. the 
best work of its kind — published in this ooun- 


ysical 
tain t ti in theol and ee 
which have — — overturns 
the foundations the science of Phrenology as 
by Spurzheim and Combe. 

Copies of these works forwarded mail 
may | 


Christianity, and of showing that they are bereaved indeed. The Church bes 
thé tres of ty of lost worthy — — member, Who was N 
ey 13388 „ f . ready ſor — word and work. But why Chowne, Wife of the Rev. William Marsh; D.D. 
es MOCO. | sisu With 80 f lament him w © being absent from the body, 8 By the Rev. W. T. Marsh, M.A. lemo. $1.25. 
ae SSS TENS 1 Independent ‘Chris- present with the Lord? The gospel light, w bur Christian Classics; Readings from the Best 
— tian communities, he * Independ- shone on his path in health, — — 
- — | tian sationed: Indopend. | brighter as disease advanced, and when death drew | By James H DD. Vol. IV. inne. 81. 
ents to beware of the ic spirit on the | near, it became the The — Illustrated. 
— * Churches — | The Heavenly Fite: Writings of 
yer —2 * as th Adelaide Leaper Newton. ited by Rev. Joha 
walk with as ey | Baillie. Imo. $1.25. 
8 ort Hamill 2 the call | could, and ge them in zeal, self-de- | b Life in the Spirit; a Memorial of Rer. Alexan- 
4 to the resbyterian chere a Bar With heartfelt sorrow we record the early demise. 
N | of this truly amiable and excellent — ladyt 
> a : J. L V bam Ras beeu | | Tears come unbidden to our eyes while we attemp- 
5 Fr k | of Langoages in! slaware | to rear this frail tribute to her cherished. memo- | 
Hepry T, Hiskok, of the close just | 
25 dwn K. Porter, pastor. of 
ird Obe Tennessee, bas 
editor with the Rev F. A. 
Tyler, of the Presbyterian Sentinel. 
+ The Rev. W. O. Somerville bas accepted a 
the ebureh in Colamibla, Brazoria coun- | 
a Tire Rev. Robert Hett Chapman, D.D. of 
4 Asheville, North Oarolius, has declined the 
call to the First Presbyterian Charob of Knox- 
— 
Annotations on Matthew and Mark. By the 
— 
Sermons and Discourses. By Francis Atter- 
bury, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
——¼ — 
— 
Esq. 
ers. The Best Work. The Best Warfare. The 
Best Loan. The Best Lesson. The Best Flower. 
The Best Helper. 
— 
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J. John- 

the Fut- 

now J 
| 

jae We advise our readers who may not 


Cost, By Har- 
ver, author of « Twilight Musings,” 
Philadelphia, 1859, Lindsay Blakiston. 

184. 
A ptory Of the passion and effects of extra- 

gn ons, young, ladon 
no harm to Devotion to dress is the sin of 
the age, aad it ie the cause of disaster and ruin to 
meays. It: leads not only to extravagant expendi- 


ture of money, but to great and serious moral 


20 Casuuzat. A Journal of Five 
in Asia, Africa; and Europe, comprising 


) thoroug of travel. If it should 
WAN will 


„ad has added to its interest by his nu- 
merous pictorial illustrations. 
sin By the 

ls 


ers 

Dr. Newton's first work met with decided suc- 
bes. It js, indeed, admirably adapted to interest 
and iustruct youth. The volume before us has the 
seme design and application, and is written in a 
style ensily understood, and peculiarly attractive to 


With additions by a member of the New York 
| York, 1859, Charles Scribner. 12mo. 


ritten, with much skill and amplitude, com- 


quired, the conception of the subject, its arrange- 
ment, the intellectual development of it, & The 
author speaks sensibly on the various com- 
prised..in extempore speaking, and like one who 
hes bad experience. As a suggestive book, we 
would commend it to the notice of those who are 
preparing for public life. 
or, By Edward Gibbon. With 
an 
N York, 1859, Delisser & Procter. 18mo. pp. 
236. 
This is another of the very neat and desirable 
series of historical sketches which the publishers 
are issuing in their “Household Library.” The 
notes on Mahomet's life by Drs. Milman and Smith 
are very important checks on Gibbon's fascinating 
text. 
Aur? Jupy's Tauss. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, author 
- @f “Parables from Nature,” &. New York, 1859, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Phi ia, William 
Aired Marti¢n. 18mo. pp. 291. 


Six several tales are comprised in this volume 
rich and told with the 
skill of a practised pen. 


Pram Instavctioxs ron Coro: ProtocraPus 

m Warm Coropns Ixx; with a 

. Palette of Flesh Tints and Notes of Explanation. 

By M. P. Simons. Philadelphia, 1859, T. K. § 
P. G. Collins. 12mo. pp. 42. 

Coloured and India-inked photographs so far out- 
strip every other description of poraits, that the art 
cannot but have a permanent larity. It has 
already well-nigh exserminated the lately ubiqui- 
tous daguerreotype, The little manual before us 
farnishes minute and simple instructions for finish- 
ing photographic pictures in colours and India ink, 
and will prove an acceptable and valuable help, 
both to professional artists and to amateurs. Mr. 
Simons, the author, is himself an admirable prac- 
titioner of the art, as may be seen by a visit to his 
rooms in Chestnut street below Tenth, Philadelphia, 
where may be found a specially extensive gallery 
of the clergy. 


Jack, the Fault-Killer. York, 1859, 


Robert & Brothers; kia, William 
8. & Alfred Martien. 18mo. pp. 143. 
tae Firowsr-Giri; or, Honesty Rewarded. 
- By Selina Banbury, author of Glory, Glory,“ &c. 
To .which are added other Tales. New York, 
1859, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William & & Alfred Martien. 18mo. pp. 159. 

Two more instructive and entertaining juvenile 

books, got up in the very neat style of the publish- 

ers’ „ Fireside Library.” 

Kexxsra Fonnns; or, Fourteen Ways of Studying 
the Bible. 18mo. pp. 298. 

Laguis; or, the Young Skeptic. Being the 
History of a Boy who worked his way to Honour 
and Competence through many Trials and Temp- 

tations. Written by Himself. 18mo. pp. 257. 

Tus or, Love to Ene- 

mies From the French of Cesar Malan. 18mo. 


pp. 95. 
1 4 War. A Temperance Story in 

Verse. By Mrs. M. H. Maxwell. 18mo. pp. 95. 
A Swan or B's; or, Little Children’s Duties Ex- 
lained in Six charming Stories, 18mo. pp. 122. 

est five pretty books for juvenile readers are 
published by the “Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee” connected with the New-school Presby- 
terian Church. They are the first wo have seen 
from that source, and in the selection, the illustra- 
tions, and the general style of getting up, are very 
éreditable. We wish them all success in publish- 
ing good books. 7 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Before we have had the opportunity for reading 

them, we five the contents of the Westminster 
Review and Black woods Magazine for April, 
which the publishers, Leonard Scott & Co. of New 
York, have thus promptly reprinted. 

The Westminster Review contains—1. Yorkshire. 
2. The Morals of Trade. 3. Weimer and its 
Celebrities. 4. The Drama in Paris. 5. The 
Italian Question, 6. Adam Bede. 7. De Lamen- 
nais; hig Life and Writings. 8. England’s Politi- 
cal Position in Europe. 9. Contemporary Litera- 
tare. 

Blackwood: Magazine contains—i. A Cruise in 

Japanese Waters—Part IV. 2. The Luck of La- 

bart II. 3. A Winter Journey. 4. The 

orks in Kaelafat, 1854—Part II. 5. Christianity 

in India. 6. A Dissolving View of Money and 

the Franchise. 7. Adam Bede. 8. The Cry for 
Reform. 9. The New Reform Bill. 

We have on our table an ny: at 
the Centennial Celebration of the Evacuation of 
Fort Duquesne, by the Hon. A. W. Loomis, Pitts- 
burg, November 25, 1858. We need not say the 
subject is most adequately treated, and is one of 
great historical interest. 

A pamphlet printed in Monrovia, Africa, con- 


Viss the Message of the President of the Republic, 


with all the documents in relation to the French 


coast, 
The Presbyterian Expositor for May, edited by 
Dr. N. L. Rive, is replete, like all the preceding 


— Lid 
inell s Living Age, No. has reada- 
Tue La lies Repository, Evangelical Repository, 
the Covenanter, the Foreign Missionary, and the 
Christian Instructor for May have appeared. 

— > 


Ts ig std cha nee he clos of Dr. Gut 
Biston, Daniel Webster, 


Went to hear him. As the diene 


ste retiring, Mr. Webster heard one of 
. ‘with what 
had been d. “Why,” said Mr. Webster, 
you are going the tame with the 
| ‘it won't burt you; but if not, you 
le, Beep out of the way.” 


Ouat in gold Saint Peter stands, 
With the keys in his two hands, 
And all is well! 


Is the old eburch tower 


You can hear ite great heart best, 
Ab! so loud, and wild, and sweet, 
As the parson says a prayer 
Over lovers there, 
While all is well! 


Deep and solemn. Hark, again, 
; 95 what passion and what pain! 
Wich her bands apon ber breast, 
Some poor soul has gone to rest 
Where all is well! 


In the old charch tower 
the bell— 
| A quaint friend that seems to know 
All our joy and all our woe: 
It is glad when we are wed, 
It is sad when we are dead, 
And all is well! 


NIGHT AT THE PYRAMIDS. 


The sheikh of the village in tho plain 
below had appointed a night watch to secure 
us against the pilfering propensities of their 
neighbours; and having spread our mat- 
tresses beneath our tents upon the dry sand, 
we lay down to sleep. Fatigued though 
we were, the excitement inseparable from 
the events of such a day, and from the asso- 
ciations of the scene around us, made sleep- 


ing ll but: impossible. 


ben I had begun to doze, the gentle 
rustling of the loose of the tent-cur- 
tain—as a light air of wind kept it waving 
to and fro upon the surface of the desert on 
which we lay, made a sodhd so much re- 
sembling the whish-whish of the waters 
rushing along the sides of the ship, that 
more once I fancied myself at sea. 
Growing weary at length of my fruitless 
attempts to sleep, I left the tent and walked 
out into the open air. 

The waning moon, and the cloudless, 
starry sky, gave just the Kind and amount 
of light that suited the scene. Night best 
accords with the place of graves. As I 
strolled about amid the sbaibe, and looked 
up at the great head of the Sphinx, and 
traced against the midnight sky the gigantic 
outline of the towering pyramids, it seemed 
to me that I drank deeper into the spirit of 
the place than it was ible to do in the 
broad light of day; and especially amid the 
noise and distraction of the restless and offi- 
cious Arabs, who were ever at one’s side. 
Now all was lonely and silent as death. 

My recollection of the pyramids, while 
memory last, will be linked with the thoughts 
of that midnight hour, when I wandered 
alone among the graves of the men whom 
Joseph fed, and of the generations who had 
cowered and trembled before that terrible 
rod of Moses, every movement of which 
brought down another and more terrible 
plague on their devoted land.— Buchanan’s 
Clerical Furlough. 


THE DUMB SPEAKING AND THE 
DEAF HEARING. — 


Edward Gould Buffum, Esq., sends to 
the Philadelphia Evening Journal the fol- 
lowing interesting description of a visit to 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution in Paris. 

Panis, March 29, 1859. 

Somewhat tired with the routine through 
which all strangers in Paris pass, I strayed 
aside from the ordinary path which they 
usually take, and yesterday paid a visit to 
the “Institution des Sourds-Muets,””—the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Paris. I wit- 
nessed there some very wonderful examples 
of the results of patient labour, which cer- 
tainly surprised me, and I thought possibly 
a plainly written account of my visit might 
be interesting to your readers. 

Although I have seen published state- 
ments to the effect that considerable success 
had been achieved in teaching children 
who were born deaf, and who consequentl 
had never exercised their organs of — 
to speak, I have never seen any plain state- 
ment of facts in relation to the matter which 
gave me any idea of the perfection to which 
the system, which has been in operation 
only a few years, has been already brought. 
I propose, therefore, to give you an account 
of my visit to the Institution of ‘Sourds- 
Muets,” and, for convenience sake, shall 
give the conversations (which were, of 
course, all held in French) in the English 
language; and it should be distinctly under- 
derstood that they are held through the 
medium of the customary organs of speech, 
and not by means of signs. 

The guide showed us into a room where 
a teacher, surrounded by thirty or forty 
boys, between the ages of six and fourteen 
years, was writing some grammatical exer- 
cises on the black-board. As soon as we 
entered the room the teacher, who appeared 
to be a man about forty years of age, de- 
scended from the bench on which he stood, 
and coming up to me addressed me with 
some words of welcome, saying that he was 
always ve to receive visitors, and 
that he would exhibit to me some specimens 
of the proficiency to which his pupils had 
attained in speaking, although they were all 
born deaf. I noticed a peculiar “clipping” 
of some of the words, and a harsh guttural 
sound which he gave to others, but sup- 
posed the teacher to be a German, and after 
thanking him for his proffered kindness, he 
called up a bright, intelligent looking little 
fellow. The boy looked closely at the 
teacher’s lips while the latter told him to 
bid us good day. The boy immediately 

e to me, enunciating his words clearly 
and distinctly, and with very correct accen- 
tuation, and said: 

How do you do, sir?” 

I replied, and the teacher requested me 
to ask the boy a question. I did so, merely 
moving the organs of speech without utter- 
ing any sound, and asking with my lips how 
ol was! 

e instan lied, „Thirteen years 
and a half.” 2 

Upon being told by the teacher, he asked 
me, Where did you come from!“ 

I replied in the same manner as before, 
from America. 

The boy repeated “America,” and then 
taking a piece of chalk wrote upon the 
black — 

“You have come from a great distance, 
and must have seen a great many savages 
who were very wicked.” 

During all this time I had been conver- 
sing with the teacher, he giving me infor- 
mation about his pupils, and requesting me 
to question them, without ever having a 
suspicion that I was talking with a deaf 
man, and listening to a dumb one, and 
should have remained in this state of igno- 
ranoe, had not the guide, after he had per- 
mitted me to enjoy my error for a quarter 
of an hour, informed me that the teacher, 
as well as the ge had been born deaf, 
and, until within the last five years, had 
never spoken a word. 

Two of the boys stood upon a platform, at 
the teacher’s suggestion, and held a conver- 
sation with each other, and then each wrote 
sentences upon the board, and read them in 
a loud and distinct voice. Another bo 
was called up and handed a book, which 
opened for him at random, and from which 
he read two or three pages, rapidly and 
without the slightest hesitation, and with a 
really musical and agreeable voice. 

mek pay of course, receive the idea 
inten 


to be conveyed to them through 


| when the teacher was speakin 


correct, aud some of them k 


and, con 


the formation of the lips, and once or twice, 


| upon his lips while he 
quite sentence. Of 
course they can have no idea what sound is, 
and the only difference I noticed between 
their utterances and those of other children 
was, that the modulations were not always 
the voice at 
the same pitch while speaking or reading 
an entire sentence. But so perfectly can 
they · interpret the movement of the lips, 
that when so that they could only 
see the side of the teacher's mouth, they 
understood him evidently as well as when 
looking directly at his lips. So perfect, in- 
deed, was the whole exhibition, that had I 
dropped in accidentally, without knowing 
where I was going, the last place I should 
ever have suspected myself to be in would 
have been among deaf and dumb children. 
It was in this room alone I learned from 
the teacher that spoken language was em- 
ployed, and here no signs were used, the 
children being taught their lessons either 
by speech or writing, and the smartest and 
most capable children are placed here. I 
remained there an hour, and a crowd of 
strange, suggestive thoughts came over me 
as I left. Where, after such an exhibition 
as I had witnessed, could bounds be put to 
the results of patient labour, where can be 
placed the limits of possibility? I doubt 
whether the good Abbe L’Epee, who found- 
ed the Institution, ever dreamed that in so 
short a time the truths of the text from St. 
Mark, which is inscribed over the chapel 
altar, “Il a bien fait toutes choses. II a 
fait entendre les sourda et parler les muets, 
would have been so literally verified as I 
had seen it during my visit. 


— —ñä—ää—ô 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


The property of this extraordinary little 
instrument, which has excited more wonder, 
uently, more controversy than 
any other, is the number of combinations 
or changes which it is capable of producing 
from a small number of objects. Many 
persons, entirely ignorant of the nature of 
the instrument, have calculated the number 
of forms which may be created from a cer- 
tain number of pieces of glass, upon the or- 
dinary principles of combination. In this 
way it follows that twenty-four pieces of 
glass may be combined 1,391,724,288,887,- 
252,999,425,128,493,402,200 times—an o 
eration, the performance of which would 
require hundreds of thousands of millions 
of years, even upon the supposition that 
twenty of them were performed every 
minute. This calculation, surprising as it 
appears, is quite false, not from being ex- 
aggerated, but from being far inferior to 
the reality! It proceeds upon the supposi- 
tion that one piece of glass can exhibit 
only one figure, and that two pieces: can 
exhibit only two figures; whereas it is 
obvious that the two pieces, though they 
can be only combined in two ways in the 
same straight line, yet the one can be put 
above and Slew the other, as well as upon 
its right and left side, and may be joined, 
so that the line connecting their centres 
may have an infinite number of positions 
with respect to a horizontal line. 


A GALE AT SEA. 


The following, from Lord Dufferin’s Yacht 
Voyage, is a fine picture of the sea in a 
gale :—‘‘ Any thing grander and more ex- 
citing than the sight of the sea under these 
circumstances you cannot imagine. The 
vessel herself remains very steady: when 
you are below you scarcely know you are 
not in port; but on raising your head above 
the companionway, the first sight that meets 
your eye is an upright wall of black water, 
towering, you scarcely know how many feet, 
into the air over the stern. Like a lion 
walking on its hind legs, it comes straight 
at you, roaring and shaking its white main 
with fury—it overtakes the vessel—the up- 
right shiny face curves inwards—the white 
main seems to hang over your very head; 
but ere it topples over the nimble little ship 
has already slipped from underneath. You 
hear the disappointed jaws of the sea-mon- 
ster snap angrily together; the schooner 
disdainfully kicks up her heels; raging and 
bubbling on either side the quarter, the 
unpausing wave sweeps on, and you see its 
round back far ahead, gradually swelling 
upwards as it gathers strength and volume 
for a new effort.“ 


A HAPPY MAN. 


A zealous divine who had prayed ear- 
nestly that God would teach him the per- 
fect way of truth, was directed to go to a 
certain place, where he would find an in- 
structor. When he came to the place he 
found a man in ordinary attire, to whom he 
wished a good morning. “I never hada 
bad morning,” replied the man. That is 
very singular; I wish you may always be so 
fortunate.” I was never unfortunate,” 
said he. “I hope you will always be as 
happy,” said the divine. “Iam never un- 
happy,” said the other. “I wish,” said the 
divine, “that you would explain yourself a 
little.” „That J will cheerfully do,” said he. 
“T said that I never had a bad morning; 
for every morning, even if I am pinched 
with hunger, I praise God. If it rains, or 
snows, or hails, whether the weather is 
serene or tempestuous, I am still thankful 
to God, and therefore I hever have a joyless 
morning. If I am miserable in outward 
circumstances, and despised, [ still praise 
God. You wish that i might always be 
fortunate; but [ cannot be unfortunate, be- 
cause nothing befalls me but according to 
the will of God; and I ro — his will 
is alwa „in whatever he does, or per- 
mits 1 dane. Lou wished me always 
happy; but I cannot be unhappy, because 
my will is always resigned to the will of 

od I 


“ But what if God should thrust you down 
to bell?“ “I have two arms, faith and 
love, with which I would hold on to my 
God and Saviour, and not let him go; and 
I would rather be in bell with God, than in 
heaven without him.” The divine, aston- 
ished at the man’s answers, asked him 
whence he came. “I came from God,“ he 
replied. ‘Where did you find God!“ 
„Where I left the world.” ‘Where did 

u leave him?” „With the pure in 
8 ” What are you?” “I am a 
king?” “Where is your kingdom?“ ‘It 
is within my own bosom. I have learned 
to rule my appetites and passions; and that 
is better than to rule any kingdom in the 
world.” ‘How were you brought into this 
happy condition?” By secret prayer, 

iritual meditation, and union with God. 

othing below God could satisfy my de- 
sires. I have found him, and in him I 
have peace and rest. 


— 


EXAMINATION OF THE ALPHABET. 


Which are the most industrious letters? 
The Bees. 

Which are the most extensive letters? 
The Seas. 

Which are the most fond * comfort? 
The Ease. 

Which are the most egotistical letters? 
The I’s. 

Which are the longest letters? The Ells. 
8 are the most noisy letters? The 


Which are the most leguminous letters? 


e Peas. 
The 
Tease. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE MOTHER MOULDS THE MAN. 


That it is the mother who moulds the 
man, is a sentiment beautifully illustrated 

the following recorded observation of 2 
shrewd writer: When I lived among the 
Choctaw Indians, I held a consultation with 
one of their chiefs respecting the succes- 
sive of their in the arts of 
civilized life; and, among other things, he 
informed me that at their start they fell 
into a great mistake—they only sent boys to 
school. These boys came home intelligent 
men, but they married-uneducated and un- 
civilized wives—and the uniform result was 
the children were all like their mothers. 
The father soon lost all his interest in both 
wife and children. And now,” said he, “if 
we would educate but one class of our chil- 
dren, we should choose the girls, for when 
they become mothers they educate their 
sons.” This is the point, and it is true. 
No nation can become fully enlightened 
when mothers are not in a good degree 
qualified to discharge the duties of the home 
work of education. 


SINGULAR ILLUSIONS. 


The strange illusions with which h 
chondriacs and insane persons are often- 
times affected are not a little amusing to the 
unconcerned spectator, however uncomfort- 
able they may be to the patient himself. 
There are many anecdotes respecting these 
illusions related by medical authors. 

Marcus Donatus informs us that a baker 
of Ferara believed he was made of butter, 
and on that account would not approach 
the oven lest he should melt. 

The same author relates that a person by 
the name of Vicentinus imagined he was of 
such an enormous size that he could not go 
through the door of his apartment. His 
physician gave orders that he should be 
forcibly led through it, which was done 
accordingly, but not without a fatal effect, 
for Vicentinus cried out, as he was forced 
along, that the flesh was torn from his 
bones, and that his limbs were broken off, 
of which terrible impression he died in a 
few days, accusing those who conducted 
him of being his murderers. 

Tulpius tells us ‘that the wife of one 
Solomon Galmus fancied she had been dead, 
but that God had sent her back to the 
world without a heart, for he had kept it 
in heaven. On this account she was ex- 
tremely unhappy, and more miserable than 
any creature on earth. 

Hypochondriacs have sometimes imagined 
themselves a frail article of china, and, of 
course, have been in constant fear of being 
dashed to pieces by the carelessness of ser- 
vants or the forgetfulness of friends. Pope, 
in “The Cave of Spleen,” thus represents 
these same breathing articles of brittle- ware: 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held ont, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the spout; 

A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks; 
Here sighs a jar, &c. 
— 


Interesting Discovery at Bethlehem. 


A letter from Jerusalem, in the Gazette 
du Midi, says: A very important disco- 
very has been made in the neighbourhood 
of Bethlehem, near the spot which is gene- 
rally admitted to be where the angel ap- 
peared to the shepherds. To the eastward 
of Bethlehem, and midway between thé 
town and the spot above mentioned, some 
workmen, while employed in making an ex- 
cavation, found the ruins of an immense 
convent, of the period of St. Jerome and 
St. Paul, with evident marks of its havin 
been afterwards repaired by St. Helen — 
the crusaders. The cisterns are very large, 
regular, and in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. The mosaic pavements of several 
rooms have been already laid bare, and the 
workmen are on the trace of the marble 
pavement of the church. The satisfaction 
occasioned. by this discovery is so great that 
the inhabitants of the village of Beth-Sa- 
kour (village of Shepherds) hasten to the 
spot, and offer their services on the works 
gratuitously. The site of these ruins is 
known to the Arabs by the name of Siar-el- 
Ganem (resort of the sheep.) It is sur- 
rounded by a considerable number of deep 
grottoes, where the shepherds have been in 
— — of taking shelter with their 


Are You yet in the Land of the Living? 


BY K. J. E. CRAWFORD. 


The following lines were suggested by the 
reply of an aged Christian to one who told 
him that a friend at a distance had asked if 
he were yet in the land of the living. ‘Tell 
him,“ said the good old man, “that I am 
not there yet, but am going thither.” 

Not yet! but I am going thither; 

A little while my weary feet must tread 
These paths of earth, where mists and shadows 

gather— 

This valley of the dying and the dead. 

A little while, and this rough journey o’er, 
Land of the Living, I shall reach thy shore! 


Not yet! the gloomy waves of death’s dark river 
Are yet to struggle with; beyond it lies 

The land of life, some golden sunbeams quiver 
Athwart the tide, from those unshadowed skies. 

Land of the Living, where is no more night, 

Soon shall I hail thy glorious morning light. 


MODES OF DEATH. 


A recent Quarterly Review contained the 
following article, which will be read with 
interest. 


To be shot dead is one of the easiest 
modes of terminating life; rapid as itis, the 
body has leisure to feel and reflect. On the 
first attempt by one of the frantic adherents 
of Spain to assassinate William, Prince of 
Orange, who took the lead in the revolt of 
the Netherlands, the ball passed through 
the bones in the face, and brought him to 
the ground. In the instant that preceded 
stupefaction, he was able to form the notion 
that the ceiling of the room had fallen and 
crushed him. The cannon shot which 
plunged into the brain of Charles VII. did 
not prevent him from seizing his sword by 
the hilt. The idea of an attack and the 
necessity for defence was pressed on him by 
a blow which we would suppose too tremen- 
dous to leave an interval for thought. But 
it by no means follows that the inflicting of 
fatal wounds is accompanied by a pang. 
From what is known of the first effects of 
gunshot wounds, it is probable the impres- 
sion is rather stunning than acute. Unless 
death be immediate, the pain is varied as 
the nature of the injuries, and these are 
past counting up. Bat there is nothin 
singular in the dying sensation, though Lore 
Byron remarked the physiological peculi- 
arity that the expression is invariably that 
of languor, while in death from a stab, the 
countenance reflects the natural character, 
of gentleness or ferocity, to the last gasp. 

ome of these cases are of interest to 
show with what slight disturbance life may 
go on under a mortal wound, till it comes to 
a full stop. A foot soldier at Waterloo, 
pierced by a musket ball in the hip, begged 
water of a soldier who chanced to possess a 
canteen of beer. The wounded man drank, 
returned his heartiest thanks, mentioned 
that his regiment was nearly exterminated, 
and having proceeded a dozen yards on his 
way to the rear, fell to the earth, and, with 
one convulsive movement of the limbs, con- 
cluded his career. His voice,“ said the 
trooper, who himself tells the story, “gave 
scarcely the slightest sound of weakness.” 

Captain Basil Hall, who, in his early 

uth, was present at the battle of Corunna, 
— singled out, from the conclusion that 
consigns to oblivion the woes and gallantry 
of war, another instance, extremely similar, 
which occurred on that occasion. An old 
officer, who was shot in the head, arrived, 


Which are the greatest bores? 
Which are the sensible letters? The 
Wise. | 


pale and faint, at the temporary hospital, 


— 


and to look at his 
mortal. 

“in feared 80, e 
with impeded utterance, “and i should 
wish very much to live a little i it 
were possible.“ 

He laid the sword the stone at his 
side, as gently, says Hall, as if the steel 
had been turned into glass, and almost im- 
mediately sank senseless upon the turf. 


A COURTEOUS RETORT. 


A local minister in England, who was 
distinguished for disinterested labour and 
ready wit, devoted several years of the last 
part of his life to gratuitous labour in a new 
cause in a populous town about three miles 
from his residence, to which place he walk- 
ed every Lord’s day morning, preached 
three times, and then walked home. On 
one Lord’s day morning, as he walked 
along, meditating on his sermons for the 
day, he met the parish priest. 

“Well, ——,” said his reverence, “I 
suppose you are on the way to your preach- 
ing again?” 

46 Ves, sir,” was the modest reply of the 
humble minister. 

“Tt is high time the government took up 
this subject, and put a stop to this kind of 
travelling preaching.” 

“They will have rather hard work, sir,“ 
said the imperturbable minister. 

„I am not very sure of that,” rejoined 
the priest; ‘‘at any rate, I will see whether 
I cannot stop you myself.” 

“T judge,“ said the worthy man, “you 
will find it more difficult than you suppose. 
Indeed, there is but one way to stop my 
ae but there are three ways to stop 

ur's.“ 

“What, fellow, do you mean by that!“ 
asked his reverence, in a towering passion. 

“Why, sir,“ replied the little preacher 
with most provoking coolness—* why, sir, 
there is but one way of stopping my preach- 
ing, that is by cutting my tongue out. But 
there are three ways to stop a for, 
take your book from you, and you can’t 
preach; take your gown from you, and you 
dare not preach; and take your pay from 
you, and you won't preach.” The parson 
vanished. 


Farm und Garden. 


Wittow Hepors.—The yellow leaf wil- 
low makes the quickest and best hedge that 
we have seen in any part of New England. 
Instead of waiting for years to nurse the 
tender thorn, we have a hedge-row of wil- 
lows in four years, strong enough to turn 
any cattle, where a slight ditch is made in 
moist land. The willow is propagated at 
one-tenth of the cost required for a thorn 
hedge. For you have no roots to be buried 
—no digging holes—and expensive cultiva- 
tion to make the plants survive the rupture 
of the roots. All we have to do to spread 
the yellow willows to an indefinite length, 
is to cut off limbs from grown trees, and 
stick them into the earth one foot in length 
—into a hole made by an iron bar. The 
stick to be inserted into this hole should 
not rise much above the surface of the soil. 
Then branches will shoot out so far that the 
cuttings may be placed four feet apart. At 
this distance a man will set a mile in length 
in one day, and warrant the growth of 
seven-eighths of the cuttings. A willow 
hedge, if kept in trim, will be without cost, 
since the wood cut off once in five years 
will pay all cost of trimming. A growing 
fence is a consolation to all farmers who 
have been in the practice of relying on 
common posts and rails, which must be 
often re-set. 


To Make Youne Pear Trees Bear.— 
I was afflicted by the sight in my garden 
for four or five years, of the most 4— 
and thrifty young pear trees, which would 
not bear, but all their strength ran to wood. 
Vexed at this, I resolved to try the effect 
of bending down the branches so as to check 
the flow of the sap, and cause them to form 
fruit buds instead of wood buds. Accord- 
ingly, the first week in December I filled 
my pockets with stout twine; I drove down 
some small pegs into the ground beneath 
my trees, (which had branched low, so as to 
make dwarfish heads;) I then tied a string 
to the end of every long shoot, and gradu- 
ally bringing down the end of the limp till 
it curved down so as to make a considera- 
ble bend or bow, I fastened it in, either by 
tying the other end of the string to the 
peg, or to another branch, or to a part of 
the trunk. According to my expectation, 
the tree next year changed its habits of 
growth, and set an abundance of fruit buds. 
Since that, I have had plentiful crops of 
fruit without trouble. Take good care not 
to let many branches go on the upright 
system.— Col. Hort. 


To Cure ScratcuEes.—Having noticed 


in the Rural inquiries as to a cure for 
scratches, and being possessed of a simple 
preventive and cure, I pen it, as this is one 
of the worst seasons of the year for horses 
to be troubled with them. When the 
horse comes in at night, his legs should be 
washed clean and rubbed as dry as may be, 
then apply good vinegar, rubbing it well to 
the skin. Two applications a day are suffi- 
cient. I have always found it a sure pre- 
ventive and a certain cure. If the legs 
have become cracked and sore, apply the 
vinegar freely, and add a piece of copperas 
the size of a common hickory nut to a quart 
of vinegar. 


Sex or Ecos.—A correspondent of an 
English paper affirms that he learned whilst 
in France among the best poultry breeders, 
that the long narrow eggs were set aside as 
male eggs, or those that would produce 
male chickens if hatched out, and that the 
round dumpy ones would produce hen 
chickens. 


To Warer-Proor Fasrics.—Take a 
pound of glue, and one pound of tallow bar 
soap, and dissolve them in five gallons of 
water. Now bring the water to the boiling 
point, and add carefully and slowly one and 
a half pounds of alum. When this is all 
dissolved, cool down the liquid to about 
130° Fahrenheit, and plunge the articles to 
be prepared into it, then hang them up to 
dry. When they have become quite dry, 
they should be washed in soft water, and 
dried a second time. Such articles should 
not be used for wearing apparel, excepting 
for loose tunics to be put on in rainy wea- 
ther. Any person may thus prepare at 
little expense a coarse cloth water-proof 
fabric. — Scientific American. 


Horse Powers.—While the horses stand 
idle in their stalls, their owners sweat at the 
woodpiles! Every farm of considerable 
size should have some sort of a horse power. 
It should be located in the ample barn, 
where, on rainy days, the horse could drive 
a saw which would cut a cord every hour 
easily. Then, how a horse can make a 
grindstone go around! I like to have a 
grindstone perfectly truc, exactly round, and 
then go so that fire will occasionally start 
out. Where grindstones are turned by 
hand, they very seldom burst by going too 
fast! The fact is, it is tedious work—the 
most so of all in summer. Where a water 
power is not convenient it is a great relief 
to have the grindstone go by horse power. 
The tools will always be kept sharper, and 
can be ground in less time. It is the 
height of folly to smash away with dull 
tools. It will pay to provide convenient 
means to keep them in order. Hay cutters 
are made to attach to a power, so that hay, 
for a large stock, can be most expeditiously 
prepared. If one has a taste for the thing, 
the horse can saw the wood, wash the 
clothes, churn, turn the grindstone, cut the 
hay, shell the corn, drive a small circular 
bench saw, and pump the water. Are not 
farmers less interested than other classes, 
in ingenious contrivances which expedite 
their business and save their strength’?— 
New England Farmer. 


Childrens Column. 


THE LITTLE ONE. 


marr. xrx. 13, 15. 


And is it true what I am told. 

That there are lambs within the fold 
Of God's beloved Son? 

That Jesas Christ, with tender care, 

Will in bis arme most gently bear 
The helpless little one?“ 


O yes! I’ve heard my mother say, 

He never sent a child away, 
That scarce could walk or run; 

For when the parent love besought 

That he would touch the child she brought, 
He blessed the “ little one.” 


And I, a little straying lamb, 

May come to Jesus as | am, 
Though goodness I have none; 

May now be folded to his breast, 

As birds within the parent's nest, 
And be his “little one.” 


And he can do all this for me, 
Because, in sorrow on the tree 

He once for sinners hung; 
And having washed their sins away, 
He now rejoices, day by day, 

To cleanse the little one.” 


Others there are who love me, too, 
But who, with all their love can do 
What Jesus Christ bath done? 
Then if he teaches me to pray, 
I'll surely go to him and say, 
Lord, bless thy “little one.” 


Thus by this gracious Shepherd fed, 
And by his mercy gently led 
Where living waters ron, 
My greatest pleasure will be this, 
That I’m a little lamb of His 
Who loves the “little one.” 


THE FIRST RIPE STRAWBERRIES. 


John Stewart was the only son of a wealthy 
merchant who lived in a handsome house in 
London. Mr. Stewart had not been always 
rich; when he firet began life he had very 
little; but by diligence and prudence, and 
above all, by God's blessing, be prospered so 
much, that in course of time he made a very 
large fortune indeed. 

Besides John, the merchant had one little 
girk/Mary, and a sweet pious child she was. 
She was always thinking of something for 
other people; for ber little heart was full of 
love, and she was never so pleased as when 
she was able to do something for another. 
Even when she was but three years old she 
seemed to think much more of others than 
herself. Small as she then was, she had many 
ways of showing the kindness of her heart; 
she made a little bag to hold her mamma’s 
keys, and though the stitches were not very 
even, Mrs. Stewart valued that bag very much, 
for it was a token of her little girl’s love; she 
often left her dolls to play with her brother 
Jobn, when he was tired of his toys, and 
wanted to have a good merry game of romps, 
and she seemed always ready to give up her 
own play, if she could do any thing for his 
pleasure. As Mary Stewart grew older, she 
did not lose her kindness and unselfishness of 
disposition, but the better she understood the 
sweet stories which her mamma told her of 
the love of Jesus, the more did she want to be 
kind to others, that she might follow Hie ex 
ample. 

When Mary was about six years old, and 
John eight, Mr. Stewart bought a house in the 
country, and determined to live there, only 
coming to London now and then, when any 
particular business required big attention. 

It was in the spring that the family first 
moved to their new house; and according to 
promise, a part of the garden was given to 
each of the children; here they dug, and wa- 
tered, and planted, and looked forward to the 
summer for an abundance of roses and mignion- 
ette, and many beautiful flowers besides. 

Their great pleasure, however, was their 
strawberry bed. Three or four times every 
day did the little gardeners go to their beds, 
to see if they could find any of the berries 
reddening, and many a gentle pinch did they 
give them, to try if they were getting soft. 
The strawberries, however, would not be hur- 
ried, and if they had had tongues, would have 
no doubt said:—* All in good time; you must 
not hurry us; we cannot get ripe until we 
have had enough sun; only let us have a few 
warm days, and you shall see how soon we 
can get soft and red.” 

The strawberries were in this state, when 
the two children had to go up to London for 
a week. I dare say they left a part of their 
hearts in their strawberry beds; and they 
were reminded of them continually by the ripe 
fruit they saw in the shops; and they were 
continually saying to each other, that they 
wondered whether any bad ripened yet; they 
soon had an opportunity of seeing. The week 
passed away; and the first thing the children 
did on their return to their country home, was 
to go to the garden, and search under the 
strawberry leaves. 

Nor were they disappointed; a few had 
ripened while they were away, and were as 
large and soft and red as even the children 
themselves could wish. Mary’s brother was 
for pulling them and eating them at once; it 
was only a minute’s run to the dairy for some 
cream, and another minute’s to the house- 
keeper’s room for some sugar; as to a plate, a 
cabbage leaf would make a famous one. Jobn 
Stewart was sure that they had waited long 
enough; why not begin at once? 

Mary reminded her brother that they had 
not had leave as yet, and her advice was very 
good; for Mrs. Stewart said that they had 
already had frait enough for one day, before 
they left London, and she did not wish them 
to pull the fruit until the next morning. 

So they waited until the morning, and then 
each picked every ripe one they could find in 
their beds. 

„No for a feast,” said John; but, to his 
surprise, Mary did not at onve sit down beside 
him on the grass and begin. 

“I cannot eat these,” said Mary, “for they 
are the first ripe fruit.” 

„Well,“ said her brother, “all the more 
reason for our making a feast; they are the 
greater treat.“ 

„Ves! but they are the first ripe—” 

„Well, what of that?” 

„Dear papa told me that he always used to 
give to God the first out of all the money he 
made, and that then he always felt happier in 
spending the rest.” 

„Woll, but,” said John, jumping up from 
the grass-plot on which he was sitting, how 
can you give strawberries to God? And even 
if you could, he would not care for them.” 

„O! I have found out a way,” said Mary; 
Jesus said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me;’ 
and I mean to go with them to Mrs. Parkins’ 
dying child, who never sees a strawberry, they 
are so poor. I mean, when I am a big woman, 
always to give God the first of every thing.“ 

John emptied his berries into Mary’s leaf, 
and they went together to give them to Mrs. 
Parkins’ child; and when they saw ber pat 
out her thin arm, and take the ripe fruit in 
her sbrivelled fingers, and when they saw her 
eyes glisten, and her little faded lips smile, 
they felt as thaugh they had had a far richer 
treat than if they bad kept the fruit for them- 
selves; and something within told them that 
God bad accepted their little offering.— The 
Sunday at, Home. 
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INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of Material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAM S'S New Store, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
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AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUN 
SCHOOLS.—Also Scripture, Astronomical, 
‘ire- Works, Natural History, and a | 


assort- 


ment of Humorous Paintings or Slides for the 
same. Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Diagrams on 
and in e 
tacles, — 
umps, Mathematical Drawin 
struments, and a large assortment of Philosophical 
and School Apparatus, for sale upon the best terms 
JAMES 55 
No. 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Illustrated and priced Catalogues gratis. 


variety. Microsco 
Electrical 
In- 


W. QUEEN 4 co., 


Collection of the Acts, Deli verances, and 


PUBLICATIONS.—I. Baird’s Digest; 
estimonies of the Supreme Judicatory of the 


Presbyterian Church, from its origin in America 
to the present time, with Notes and Documents 


This work contai 


Explanatory and Historical; constitutin 


com- 


ae illustration of her Polity, Faith, and History. 
— Rev. Samuel J. Bai 
3. 


Svo. pp. 880. Price 
ns a full exhibition of all that 
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upon the principles of her faith and order, and the 
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Days of Jesus; or, the Ap 
of our Lord during the Forty Days between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. By Rev. T. V. 
Moore, D,D., Richmond, Virginia. 2 
Price 55 cents; postage 13 cents. 

This book describes, in a very pleasing manner, 
the ten successive manife-tations of the 


days that intervened between that event an 
ascension. The author draws many beautiful and 
important lessons from the Scripture narratives 
which he explains, and in his hands they prove 
to be rich in instruction to a very remarkable de- 
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821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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pp. 300. 


viour in 
after his resurrection, and, in- 
s known about him during the 
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s book has been published but 
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morning during the 
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Story of 
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its Catalogue, being over Twelve Hundred distinct 
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Saturday, May 7th.—Broken Cisterns; or, the 
essie Worthington. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Thick 12mo. extra muslin. Price 75 cts. 
14th.—The Working Boy’s Sun- 


day Improved. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo. 


extra muslin. Price 55 cents. 


Satu May 2ist.—The First Twenty Years 
Lif. By — 
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By Allan Richmond. 12mo. extra 
Illustrated. Price 65 cents. 
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ADISON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.—Madi- 
son, New — one hour from New York; 
an 


a select Boarding 
Rev. P. E. Stevens 


Day-school for Boys. The 
on, Principal, formerly Princi- 


pel of the Institute at Wyoming, Pennsylvania. 
0 


refinement—quiet h 


tough mental and moral cultu hristian 


ome life. Session opened Tues- 


* May 
irculars from the Principal; or, in New York, 


ver; Philadelphia, 
laer, 821 Ches 


ut street. 


the Rev. Dr. Prime, office of the New York Obser- 


the Rev. Dr. C. Van Rensse- 
mar 19—+tf 


earl 


the first Wednesda 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINART— ester 
county, Pennsylvania.—The fortieth half- 
Session of this Institution commenced on 


y of May, affording facilities 


for a complete Collegiate education. 
and Tuition in the ordinary 
6 


English branches, 


0 per Session of five months, 


$80 including the above, and Music on the Piano, 
with Ancient and Modern Languages and Draw- 


ing. 
: For Catalogues and Circulars, please address 


Rev. SAMUEL DICKEY 


Rev. JOHN M. DICKEY, 
E Pp 


feb 26—12t 


E FEMALE SEMINARY— 
lvania.—Six miles from 


LLEN GROV 
Frankford, Pen 

arket street, Philadelphia. The Summer Session 
commenced on Monday, May 2d. 

The Course of Instruction in this School is com- 
prehensive and thorough. Parents and guardians 
who intend to place their daughters or wards at 
this Institution, will do well to make immediate 


application to 
mar 19—10¢ 


Mas. E. L. THOMPSON, 
Principal and Superintendent. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 


An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 


vantages which have gained for it a large measure 


of popular favour. 


rding, $60 per Session of 


five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 


es, see Circular. 


The Spring Session commenced F 


23d. 


References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 


burg, Pen 
of the College and 


W. Alexander, D. 


Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jer 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; 


nsylvania ; Professors at Princeton, both 


Theological Seminary; James 
D., New York; Samuel B. 


Esq., Union Bank, Phil 


Rev. HEN 
jan 22—tf 


Hon. Peter 
ames Lesley, 

RY REEVES, A. M., Principal. 


oe JERSEY ACADEMY—Bridgeton, New 
ersey. 
Davip — A. M., Principal, Instructor in 


the Classics. 


D. W. F. Reiter, A. B., Classics and English. 


Rev. Aus Scuus 


ert, D. D., German and French. 


D. M. Wooprurr, Drawing and Oil Painting. 


Henry Nerr, Violi 


n and Vocal Music. 


The Summer Session begins on Wednesday, May 


lars, sen 
References.—Rev 


4th. Pupils admitted at any time. For particu- 
for a Circular. 


. 8. Beach Jones, D.D., Bridge- 


ton, New Jersey; Rev. John Maclean, D.D., Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL.D., 


New Brunswick, New Jer 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


wen, 
Romney, Indiana. 


; Professor M. E. Cur- 
r. Furman Leaming, 
mar 26—8t 


FAMILY 


BOARDING-SCHOOL COM. 


menced its Third Session on May 2d, in the 
healthy and beautiful village of Cranberry, New 


had on application. 


Jersey, where a thorough instruction will be given 
in English, Latin, Mathematics, and Music, to all 
children entrusted to the care of said family. The 
location is free from all street influence. Circulars 


GILES 0. CLARK, Superintendent. 


ap 23—5t“ 


EST 


NOTTINGHAM ACADñEM — Cecil 


county, Maryland. The location is health 
and aloof from temptation. The instruction is 
solid and thorough. The Institution is aided by 


the State, and the 
advan 
terms. 


are offered on exc 
or Tuition, Board, and Washing, $60 


are low. Good 
ingly favourable 


per 


rates of livin 


Session of five months. No extra charges. 
The Summer Session commenced May 3d. 
Address the Principal, 


West Nottin 
ap 23—4t® - 


Rev. A. H. SILL, 
gham, Cecil county, Maryland. 


EACHERS OF 
lotte Female 


MUSIC.—Wanted, in the Char- 
Institute, Two Teachers of Mu- 


sic, well qualified to teach Music, and of .good 
moral character. One must teach Singing in con- 
nection with Piano and Guitar. Address 


ap 30—4t 


Rev. R. BURWELL, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES 

COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and small sums received, and paid back 


on demand, withou 


t notice, with Five cent in- 


terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with 


drawal. 


Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 


day, and on Monday evening from seven vatil nine 
o’clock. 


—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 


President 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 


ap 17—tf 


Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 


in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 


boat, Locomotive, 


Plantation, School-House, and 


other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For fall particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Bells, 


space occupied in 
&c., send for a Circ 
ered in New York. 


tower, rates of transportation 
ular. Bells for the South deliv. 
Address 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 


june 19—1ly* 


West Troy, New York. 


May 14, 1859. 


RTANT NEW BOOKS.—I. Our 
— 

vines, 

James H 


ral reader. A condens+d literary h 
of English theological literature, copiously illus- 
specimens. . . . The 
eld, though wide, is lit up y the fine scholarshi 
and of th — 
otes on the 
Matthew, 12mo. $i. 
Tate’ Vol T. 0 st ready 1. 
Just 1. 
Luke, Vol. II. (preparing. 


Plain, tical, and thoroughly evangel 
the “ Notes“ embedy withix — 


com pass ts of extensive study.—Presbyte- 
rian. 
III. Lifeof Christ. 1 vols. Iz mo. $2. 


N quaint fancy, its word. pictures, its 
t imaginations, erudite learning, are 
searcely the draperies in which a “ Life of Christ” 
was to have been properly exhibited; but under 
the spell of Taylor’s genius, they have been mar- 
shalled with sing and characteristic copious- 
ness to enrich à work which will for ever stand, 
and 2 — rarest combination of 
earning, fancy, an on.— Evangelist. 

IV. Gatty’s Works. 

1. Motes in the Sunbeam. 30 cents. 
2. The Circle of Blessing. 30 cents. 
J. Parables from Nature. 50 cents. 
4. Worlds not Realized. 30 cents. 
5. Proverbs Illustrated. 30 cents. 
6. Alice and Adolphus. 50 cents. 

- 7. Aunt Judy’s Tales. 50 cents. 

We should not be doing justice to the highest 
class of juvenile fiction were we to omit, as par- 
ticularly worthy of attention, the whole series of 
Mrs. Gatty’s admirable books.— Literary Church» 


man. 

V. Memoir of in Bate. Baillie. 75 cts. 

In his character the of the Chris- 
tian were combined with the highest attainments 
of the naval officer. His memoir abounds with 
incidents of t interest. — CAristian 

VI. Baillie’s Life of St. A 75 cents 

This brief but vivid sketch of the career of one 
who well deserves the title of Saint accorded to 
him by the whole Christian Church; whose name 
is among the greatest in all her history; and whose 
influence has been perpetuated and extended for 
centuries.— Evangelist. 

Mendip Annals. The Journal of Martha More. 
16mo. 60 cents. 

The Unity of Mankind. By Professor J. L. 
Cabell of the University of Virginia. $1. 

Eadie on Philippians. 8vo. $2. 

Guthrie’s Saint’s Inheritance. $1. 

Guthrie’s Gospel in Ezekiel. $1. 

Sprague’s Annals. Vol. V., a $2.50. 

Leighton’s Whole Works. 8vo. 

The Julia. By the author of Vara. $1. 

- Murdoch’s Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. $6. 
Murdoch's Syriac Testament Translated. $2. 
aan Sheepfuld and Common. Second edition. 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, 

Cheever’s Bible in the Common Schools. 75 cts. 


By Bonnet. 40 cents. 
Memoir of Sarah Martin. 30 cents. 
Krummacher’s Last Days of Elisha. 50 cents. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Uncle Jack, the Fault-Killer. 30 cents. 
Fanny, the Flower Girl. 30 cents. 
Precepts in Practice. By A. L. O. E. 50 cents. 
Eddy Ellerslie. By A. L. O. E. 50 cents. 
The Mine. By A. L. O. E. 40 cents. 
Old Friends with New Faces. By A. L. O. I. 
30 cents. 
Warfare and Work. 18 mo. 50 cents. 
Story of Bethlehem. By Macduff. 60 cents, 
Beautiful Home. 30 cents. 
Bidney Grey. A Book for Boys. 50 cents. 
Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery. 50 cents. 
Light for the Line. 25 cents. 
Published b 
ROBERT CARTER & BR : 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

may 7—3t 


Chap kin, tter, Erysipelas, Sore 
Breasts, Burns, Old Sores, Chafing and Scalding of 
the Skin in Children, and, in fact, all diseases and 
affections of the Skin. This elegant and popular 
vegetable preparation is used daily by many emi- 
nent Physicians in their practice, with suc- 
cess, as the testimonials in possession of the Pro- 
rietor will show.+ It is put neatly in in 
es, at 25 and 50 cents each. Sold by i 
generally, and by the Proprietor, 
A. W. GAYLEY, Druggist and Chemist, 
No. 1800 Chestnut street, Philadelp 
feb 26—13t 


Joun Barrp, Ridge Avenue and Spring 
treet, Phi ia, executes all descriptions of 
Domestic, Monumental, and Ornamental Marble 
Work in the highest style of the art. His exten- 
sive machinery, experienced workmen, and ac- 


1 — — STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 
Gar- 
den 8 


complished designers, are not su at any 
other establishment in the country. Mantels of 
every design, from the simplest to the most elabo- 


rate patterns, and of Italian, Statuary, tian, 
Seaglioli, and every variety of Marble — on 
hand, or promptly made to order. 

MONUMENTS. 

Monuments and Tombs of all deseri and 
at all prices, executed in the most approved and 
elegant styles. Specimens of the pr ucts of this 
Establishment may be seen in the favourite Ceme- 
teries of the principal cities of the Union, some of 
which are of the most elaborate character. Work 
carefully boxed and shipped to any part of the 
United States, and sketches of various designs to 
choose from sent in advance, by mail. 

Address OHN BAIRD, 
Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, Philadel- 

ap 2—ly phia. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 

FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South hth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salee 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 


choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 8 care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 


8. Eaarz & Son, 
Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Man- 
— Piers, and Side Walle, of every size, style and 
ape. 
Pier Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Console, of new 
and elegant designs; aad 
Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
blication being received the moment of issue, and 
il Paintings from the stodios of the best and most 
A Gallery of Painti at all times, 
free. holesale and Retail solve te Ma 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to whi 
they invite the attention of country customers. 
JAMES 8. EARLE & SON, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Opposite the Girard House. 
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HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK.—The assets of thie Com- 
pany exceed five millions of dollars. $4,797,253.14 
are invested at seven per cent. interest, in Mort- 
on Real Estate worth ten millions of dollars, 
he interest on investment for the last two years 

has paid the losses. 
All the profits of the Company belong to the In- 

sured. 

The business is confined to Insurance on Lives. 
Premiums and Losses are payable in cash—e 
premium note has never been taken by this Com- 


ny. 
PThe Rates of Premiut are lower than in many 
Companies. 

—— fiving all necessary information, also 
dlank of application may be bad at the office 
of F. RATCHFORD STARR, 

Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 

Tromas Roste, Joun Wetten, 

MorgpecarL.Dawson,| Groner H. Stuart, 

Grones M. Stroup, E. S. Wueter, 

Cuaaces 8. Wonrs, J. 

Josern PaTreRrson, WILLI C. Lupwie, 

Joun M. Arwoopd, 6. Corrin, 

Tuomas H. Po wens, Groace W. Totard, 

Tuomas Warrtson. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, PI ila- 
— and No. 630 Bradway, Mw York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.60 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
year, . * $45.00 


With n additional copy to the agent. 
Tue money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, ahoays } 
WILLIAM S. MAR & CO. 
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7 LICATIO THE OLD CHURCH TOWER. lish Di- 
8 3. 5 ö In the old charch tower they bad ying they These volumes present a rich t 
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